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We earnestly commend this book to the attention of our 
readers. It brings into distinct view a very important class 
of our social relations, and the duties thence resulting, 
which it is the tendency of all our sordid and selfish pur- 
suits to set aside. Its object is well described in the fol- 
lowing extract from the ‘ Introduction” by the Rev. Dr. 
Tuckerman, whose delightful province and privilege it is to 
be emphatically a ‘ Visitor of the Poor” of our city, and 
who is, on all accounts, entitled to speak with authority on 
this subject, 


“Its design is to awaken, and give excitement to a sense of 
human relations, wherever sensibility on this great subject is 
sluggish and inactive ; and wisely direct it, where it is either 
wasting its power in comparatively useless efforts, or is per- 
haps occasioning evil by the very means by which it intends, 
and hopes for good. For this end, it proposes to make the 
great classes of the rich and the poor, of the strong and the. 
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feeble, of the wise and the unwise, and of the virtuous and the 
vicious known toeach other. It proposes to bring these classes 
together, not by confounding the distinctions between them, but 
by making the virtuous, and wise, and strong, and prospered 
feel, that by communicating of what they have received, and by 
acting as the instruments of God’s goodness towards those from 
whom he has made them to differ, they are at once accomplish- 
ing the purposes for which he instituted the diversities which 
we see of human condition; and are most effectually pro- 
moting their own, by advancing the virtue and happiness of 
others.”’ pp. iv, v. 

How well this benevolent and truly Christian design is 
accomplished can only be known from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the book itself. It is a translation of such parts 
of the French work named at the head of this article, as 
were considered most applicable to our state of society, and 
is altogether the best manual in the great duty and art of 
active charity, in the English language, with which we are 
acquainted. Few can read it in the spirit in which it ought 
to be read, without gaining more clear and just and com- 
prehensive views of the differences of condition in human 
life ; of our relative duties, and especially of the claims of 
the poor ; of the marks and evidences of real poverty ; of 
the different classes of the indigent ; of the nature and com- 
parative urgency of their wants ; of the virtues and infrmi- 
ties which are peculiar to them ; of the duty and methods of 
improving their moral condition; of the claims of their 
children upon public and private benevolence ; of the best 
methods of meeting the demands of an enlightened charity ; 
of a wise and efficient distribution of alms; and, in a word, 
of all those circumstances, taking the term in its widest 
sense, which are necessary to guide benevolent exertion to 
the best results, and prevent it from becoming, as is too 
often the case, a bounty upon improvidence and vice. Nor 
is this all. None, we think, certainly none who feels his 
religious responsibility, as he ought to feel it, can come 
away from a thoughtful perusal of this little volume, with- 
out feeling, with new impression, the obligations which rest 
upon him, be he who he may, to become himself, in his own 
person, a ‘ Visitor of the Poor.” He cannot but perceive 
that there is a vast amount of good to be done, and of good to 
be received, which can be done and had upon no other terms, 
and which, in consequence, he may not innocently forego. 
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This treatise, we repeat it, is eminently practical. It 
deals with life and with the relations of life just as they are ; 
and the conviction is strong upon our winds, as we read, that 
we are holding communion with a highly intelligent, accom- 
plished, and benevolent man, whose heart is full of his theme, 
‘who is quick to learn, and wise to know,”’ and who is giv- 
ing us the results of his own experience on a subject on 
which he has bestowed a long and close attention. ‘There is 
apparent, throughout, a minuteness of observation, a particu- 
larity of remark, an accurate discrimination, a minute know- 
ledge of the subject, a clear perception of the bearings and 
the consequences of actions, which could only have been 
gained from a personal intercourse with the poor, and which 
would entitle the volume to a high place in the estimation of 
the student of human nature, if this claim were not merged 
in the transcendently higher claims which entitle it to the re- 
gard of the Christian philanthropist. 

For the proof of all this, we must refer, as we have said, 
to the book itself. It is too various in its topics, and, at the 
same time, too minute in its details, to admit of any extracts 
which would give a tolerab'y just idea of the whole. 

But we would gladly codperate in the excellent design of 
the volume, by devoting a few of our pages to some remarks 
on certain principles of the great duty of active benevolence, 
which are of primary importance in themselves, but to which 
no peculiar prominence could be given in a treatise intended 
for practical purposes. 

The great duty of an active and efficient charity is sug- 
gested, indeed is created, by the inequalities or differences in 
our social condition, viewed in connexion with the fact, that 
we are all constituted, by a common Father, members of a 
common family, and all made mutually dependent one upon 
another. The duty can be understood and felt in its 
full significance, only by a deep and intimate persuasion of 
these leading truths. And on this account, as well as on ac- 
count of the fact that prevailing views and practices, and 
much of the intercourse of social life, conspire to keep them 
out of view, we shall offer some remarks in illustration of 
them. We proceed, then, to inquire, first, What is a philosophi- 
cal, or rather, for this is the question we are most concerned 
to determine, what is a truly religious view of the ineguali- 
ties of life? 
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An important question is suggested at the outset of this in- 
quiry. It is, What is the origin of the inequalities in hu- 
man condition? The querulous and dissatisfied man, whose 
views extend not beyond the little circle of his own selfish 
desires, ascribes them to a capricious distribution of good and 
evil of which he knows nothing more than that his own real 
or fancied claims are postponed or forgotten. Others see 
in them, as Degerando remarks, “ the work of a blind chance 
which scatters its favors, and dispenses its sufferings, without 
any discrimination.”” And ‘there are men also, even call- 
ing themselves philosophers, who, from these inequalities, 
deduce the inference, that there is no Providence.’’ But 
what, in point of fact, is the real origin of these inequali- 
ties ? 

We reply, that they are the express appointment of God, 
and are to be ascribed directly to Him, and to Him alone. 
When He gave to men social natures, He thereby ordained 
that they should live together in society ; and when He gave 
to some capacities and powers superior to the rest, He there- 
by ordained that differences should exist in their social con- 
dition. It is immaterial to our present purpose to define 
these powers and capacities. It is enough that they exist, 
and that they exist by the appointment of Providence. That 
they do thus exist is as plain as that men differ in stature, 
form, and face. In a rude age, bodily strength, skill in pro- 
curing the means of subsistence, subtlety, and prowess in war- 
like adventure, confer superiority. In more advanced stages 
of society, wealth, rank, and, especially, mental resources and 
accomplishments, distinguish one man from another. Per- 
haps all these may be’resolved into one, which applies to all 
conditions of human life, and this is the power which any in- 
dividual possesses of influencing the minds of others. Tal- 
ent, as a general rule certainly, talent will make itself felt. 
It is a power to which mortals bow, whether they choose or 
not. And if it be united with high moral qualities, it exer- 
cises an influence which nothing else can. It is mind ope- 
rating upon mind, and mind, throughout the universe of God, 
from its humblest to its highest grade, is the controlling power 
of all. The whole history of the human race sustains this 
proposition. In every age and clime, wherever men exist in 
the social state, these differences, thus arising, are found. 
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Even in those countries which have not yet risen from a state 
of barbarism, countries insulated and cut off from any consider- 
able communication with others, where the commonest arts of 
civilized life are unknown, there are yet to be found the 
strong and the weak, the ruler and the subject, the poor and 
the rich, the foolish and the wise. As society advances, and 
the relations of life become multiplied, these distinctions are 
more fully developed and more variously combined. In a 
word, the sun, in his circuit, shines not on an inhabited place 
where these differences do not prevail; and that they are 
thus universal can only be accounted for on the supposition 
that they are rendered necessary by the common nature 
which God has given. 

There are, in the next place, circumstances in the condi- 
tion of men, taken in connexion with the inherent principles 
of their constitution, which lead to the same result. We re- 
fer to the fact which has been very elaborately illustrated by 
a great political economist of our times. ‘The number of in- 
habitants in every country continually increases in a much 
greater degree than the means of subsistence. ‘This dispari- 
ty does and will go on, and become wider and wider until the 
means of subsistence are difficult or impossible to be obtained. 
We, indeed, who live in a land rich in its returns to the 
hand of industry, and one which reaches, from its eastern 
to its western limits, through a sixth part of the circum- 
ference of the globe, see no practical illustration of this 
truth, and centuries may pass before we shall. But there 
are examples enough of the fact, and those, too, of a deep- 
ly painful interest, in other communities less favorably 
situated than we. Our northern borders are, at this mo- 
ment, thronged with those who are fleeing from famine at 
home. Indeed almost all countries of the old world are 
groaning under the burden of an excessive population ; and 
the scantiness of food, and poverty, and sickness which 
kills its thousands, and sin which kills its tens of thousands, 
and pestilence, and war, and all the other scourges of the hu- 
man race, are not sufficient to keep down the continually in- 
creasing evil. This fact sufficiently accounts for that ine- 
quality in the distribution of wealth (which may be considered 
as the representative of all other value), that is always found 
to exist. The amount to be gainedis limited. The number 
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of competitors for it is.always enlarging.* The difficulty of 
acquisition keeps pace with this increase of numbers. Beside 
this, it is of the very nature of property, as of every other gift 
and endowment, to multiply itself, and in a continually in- 
creasing ratio. These difficulties will be overcome, cer- 
tainly in a great measure, according to the capacities of men ; 
and since these capacities, as was stated before, differ with 
every individual, some must gain more, and some less; that 
is, some must be poor and some rich. There never was, 
then, there is not, and there never will or can be, a commu- 
nity of men, while human nature and the present course of 
things remain unchanged, the individuals of which are equal 
in point of property, or equal, in consequence, in the posses- 
sion of those advantages which property confers. There 
are no Agrarian laws in the Providence of God. All at- 
tempts to establish such among men, are unnatural, forced, 
and will inevitably prove unavailing. The attempt, we may 
observe in passing, which has lately been made in this country, 
under peculiarly favorable circumstances, to establish a com- 
munity or equality of property, has already shown itself to 
be one of the most futile schemes of this very enterprising 
age. 

There is another consideration to which we shall briefly 
advert, by which it is made manifest that differences in the 
external condition of men are necessary, that is, of the ap- 
pointment of God. It is, that they are absolutely essential 
to the very existence of society. Without them, it is obvious 
there could be no subordination, and if no subordination, no 
government. Each, if these did not exist, would claim for 
himself the full indulgence of his own caprices and desires, 
and would trample, as he might, upon all the interfering 
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* Whatever may be thought of this theory viewed as pointing out 
the sole or principal source of pauperism, it is, we apprehend, suffi- 
ciently well grounded to indicate one of the sources of the inequality of 
property, as is represented in the text. But while we admit the truth 
of it, in any degree, we must enter our solemn protest against the use 
which has been made of it by Malthus and his followers to discounte- 
nance poor laws, and public provision for the indigent and wretched. 
We would say with Degerando, “that consequences so heaps: to 
the feelings of humanity, might have warned him, by that fact alone, 


that he had made some capital mistake in the principles from which 
he set out.” 
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claims of others. This must necessarily lead to resistance, 
to contention, to bloodshed; and universal anarchy, that 
worst of all oppressions, would be the consequence. This, 
we scarcely need say, is not mere theory. The experiment 
has been repeatedly tried, and always with the same results. 
It was made in ancient times. The history of it fills up more 
dark and bloody pages in the annals of that people who 
claimed to be the masters of the globe, than almost any other 
absurdity to which the world has resorted in its attempts to 
be wiser than Divine Providence. Nor are later times unin- 
structed on this subject. A generation has scarcely passed 
away since the same effort of establishing a perfect equality was 
made in a foreign land. How dreadful the spasm and agon 
was which pervaded all the relations of social life, and how 
disastrous in its consequenées, are sufficiently known. The 
only escape from these evils is to be found in a government 
of laws, wherein all the inequalities of human condition shall 
be recognised and respected; a government, by which the 
weak shall be made strong by union against the oppressions 
of the more powerful, the powerful made to feel their de- 
pendence upon the codperation of the weak, the parts forti- 
fied by the adhesion of the whole, and the whole animated 
and put into harmonious action by the cordial codperation of 
the parts; in fine, “ where all must unite to guard what each 
desires to gain.”” Now this government, which is thus essential 
to the very existence of society, involves those very differences 
of condition which are now under remark. Without them, no 
government could subsist a day. And if the social state be 
that in which God intended men should live, these differ- 
ences, which are thus necessary to the very existence of so- 
ciety, must also be considered as of Divine appointment. 
And to these sources of the inequalities of life, which thus 
make a constituent part of the moral government under which 
we are placed, are to be added those events which are com- 
monly called fortuitous or accidental. ‘This is a heathenish 
use of language, which indicates much narrowness or confu- 
sion of thought; and which means, if it mean any thing, those 
facts or circumstances which are not reducible to the known 
laws or sequences of events, which are as plainly apparent 
in the moral as in the physical world. Accident, fortune, 
chance, in the usual meaning of these terms, have no place 
in the Christian’s vocabulary. He uses them merely to in-. 
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dicate. the fact that certain events occur, which, apparently to 
us, observe no known rule, which baffle all calculation, which 
put at fault the most mature experience, which render the 
counsels of wisdom unavailing, and which no human pru- 
dence can guard against, and no human power control.* Ac- 
cidents of this description are innumerable, strange, and, 
viewed in reference to this world alone, are irreconcilable 
with the acknowledged attributes of God. They can only 
have their .solution in that state, where the pledge shall be 
redeemed, ‘‘ What I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” But what we would particularly remark 
with respect to them is, that they serve greatly to diversify 
human condition. Health seems to us often capriciously be- 
stowed and capriciously withholden. 'Trifling circumstances 
appear continually to be deciding the most momentous con- 
cerns in the most unexpected manner. Pains-taking labor 
often toils on through a long life for a scanty pittance, while 
wealth is scattered into the lap of the careless and the idle by 
the accident of birth, or something even so trivial as the lik- 
ing or disliking of another, and this produced, no one knows 
how, by certain contingencies of time, interview, place, hue 
of thought, tone of feeling, and a multitude of other trifling 
circumstances, which no one could devise or foresee. ‘To 
circumstances as trivial, and as independent of our own wills 
and efforts, are to be ascribed many decisive turns in our own 
individual fortunes. And sudden deprivations of employ- 
ment, reverses, disappointments, sickness, mental alienation, 
in a word, afflictions in all their countless varieties, of which 
no other account can be given, but that such is the will of 
God, are common, constant, inevitable causes of disparity in 
the social condition of men. 


* See this distinction exceedingly well illustrated in the “ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,” (Sec. vi. 8vo. edit. London). It is worthy of 
remark, too, that it was revealed to the accurate observation of Juvenal, 
who had not heard from inspired lips, “ that the hairs of our heads are 
all numbered.” 

“ Nos te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam, cceloque locamus.” 

’ Sat. x. 366. 

“O Fortune, Fortune! all thy boasted powers 
Would shrink to nothing, were but prudence ours: 
But man, fond man, exalts thee to the spheres, 

And clothes thee in the attributes he fears.” 

Gifford’s Trans. 
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From all these causes we infer that the inequalities of life 
are the appointment of God. They enter essentially into 
that scheme of His government of which we form a part, 
and must continue while the present constitution of things 
remains unaltered. There they are; and it only remains 
for us to take them as we find them, and employ them for the 
purposes they were intended to fulfill. All attempts to dis- 
prove or destroy their existence, from the lofty visions of 
Plato, down to the ambitious and reckless paradoxes of the 
*‘morbid sophist’? Rousseau, and from him down to the 
more elaborate and practical folly of Robert Owen, only 
serve to show that these inequalities of life are ‘‘ real things, 
that they are not to be explained away or done away.” 

This leads to the next inquiry which was proposed. 
What are these purposes? What uses are subserved by 
these necessary inequalities of life? What advantages do 
they offer? Above all, what duties do they create? 

Without attempting to offer any adequate reply to these 
inquiries, we may observe, that one important use of the ine- 
qualities of life is, that they serve to call our faculties into 
exertion, and afford them scope and exercise. A single ex- 
ample will sufficiently illustrate this. Suppose, for instance, 
the impossible thing to take place, that all disparity in point 
of property should be done away, and that all men should 
be made to possess, independently of their own exertions, 
an equal proportion of wealth. It must readily be seen, that 
one of the strongest motives to vigorous effort, which now 
operates on the human mind would be destroyed. To say 
nothing of the want of ‘‘rational occupation,” which is the 
‘‘very material of contented existence,’’ where then would 
be that talent, that skill, that watchfulness, that self-com- 
mand, that untiring energy, that fruitfulness in resource, in 
a word, that developement of mind, which the hope of acquir- 
ing property now calls forth? Do we not perceive that it is 
one of the most powerful engines which keeps the moral 
world in motion and in order? that its influence is felt 
throughout all the ramifications of society, in all its depart- 
ments, in all its gradations ; and that if it were taken away, the 
whole machinery of social life would stop? A similar train 
of remark, it is obvious, is applicable to the distinctions of 
station, rank, and influence. Remove these, reduce all men 
to one common level in these respects, and where then would . 
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there be any worthy emulation, honorable ambition, those hon- 
est efforts for individual advancement, which now call forth 
some of the best exertions of the best men, and which, in 
point of fact perhaps, have done as much as any other cause 
to promote the public weal. ‘This train of remark were eas- 
ily extended to other particulars, but we dismiss it with the 
entire conviction that every just thinker will perceive in 
these inequalities an admirable provision for calling forth and 
strengthening our intellectual powers. 

But if this were all, it were comparatively little. The dif- 
ferences in our social condition have a directly moral effect 
of momentous importance. Their tendency is to improve as 
well as to develope the character ; to direct our energies to 


_ the worthiest objects, as well as to call them forth. In point 


of fact, our improvement as moral and responsible beings 
greatly depends on these very diversities. ‘They create 
new relations among men, each of which is accompanied by 
reciprocal duties, and each has a tendency to form, or, at 
least, to modify the character of the individual. Enjoyment 
and suffering, wealth and poverty, success and misfortune, 
knowledge and ignorance, power and subjection, freedom 
and bondage, have each its appropriate sentiments and du- 
ties; and each, accordingly, constitutes a part of our moral 
trial. ‘They are all diversified means of moral improve- 
ment. This may be illustrated by supposing any of these 
differences to be abolished. As a familiar example, take 
that already adduced. If the distinction of wealth and pov- 
erty were abolished, a vast proportion of the opportunities of 
kindness and usefulness would thereby be destroyed. The 
power, on the one hand, of doing good to others by acts of en- 
couragement, beneficence, and charity, and of pouring forth 
upon society a genial influence in a thousand ways, could 
no longer exist. And, on the other hand, all those senti- 
ments of gratitude, respect, and good will, which beneficent 
deeds naturally inspire, would slumber for want of being cal- 
led into exercise. Nor is this reciprocal improvement all 
that these distinctions of wealth and poverty are intended to 
promote. Their tendency is also to advance the moral well- 
being of the individuals. Gratitude to God, a sense of re- 
sponsibleness to Him as the stewards of His bounty, a fear 
of forgetting the Giver in the fullness, the richness, and unin- 
terrupted flow of His bounties, are the appropriate duties of 
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the wealthy. While the passive virtues, the virtues of pa- 
tient suffering, steadfast confidence in God, meek but strong 
trust in His final goodness even in the darkest hour of His 
dispensations; these are virtues, virtues the worthiest and 
most truly sublime, that may be best perfected by poverty 
and its harsh attendant circumstances. 

But we wish to give peculiar prominence to the thought, 
that it is the especial design of these inequalities thus to call 
forth and improve the benevolent affections ; to bring the 
different conditions of life into a nearer contact ; to form new 
ties in the great brotherhood of men; and to impose, in con- 
sequence, new duties of the most imperative and affecting 
character. If, indeed, those, who, in the providence of God, 
are made to differ in condition, differed also in their nature, 
then the inequalities of life might be insuperable obstacles to 
a near communion among the different classes of society, 
as indeed they are often thought now to be by the superficial 
and the frivolous and the selfish. ‘Then there would be some 
reason and some excuse, that those who are in the enjoyment 
of aftluence, and of all the advantages which affluence brings, 
should look down upon the poor and wretched as a different 
and lower class of beings than themselves. Then they might 
content themselves with coolly philosophizing on the nature 
of these differences ; and regard them practically no further 
than they are susceptible of being converted to a merely 
selfish use. But this is obviously not the case. Nature, 
reason, all the inborn and irrepressible instincts of the soul, 
all our experience of life proclaim that it is not. They all 
concur in reasserting that leading, comprehensive truth of our 
religion, that ‘‘ we are all members one of another, that the 
rich and poor meet together, and that the Lord is the maker 
of them all.” 

Let us linger a little on this delightful aspect of human na- 
ture, and bring into distinct view some of those ties, often 
unseen and unsuspected, by which we are bound together in 
a close and indissoluble connexion. ¥ 

We perceive them in all the powers and faculties of our 
minds. ‘These, for the most part, would be useless, or, at 
least, unused, in a state of solitude. All the wants of the 
individual, in an isolated condition, are few in number, easily 
satisfied, and require no range of thought. Almost all that 
employs our minds, our plans of business, our inventions, 
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our learning, our research, and frequently even our private 
meditations, have reference to others, and itis in society alone 
that they can have adequate objects and full exercise. This is 
obviously true of the common labors and arts of life, and it 
is no less true of the higher and more liberal professions. If 
the labors of the studious and contemplative rest in mere 
study and contemplation ; if they do not tend, either directly 
or indirectly to improve or embellish society at large ; if they 
do not result in some good intended or done to others; they 
are justly considered idle, dreamy, or barren. 

But we are still more closely constituted “‘ members one of 
another”’ by the desires, affections, sentiments, and sympa- 
thies of our common nature. ‘These are the basis of all the 
more intimate relations. ‘They first spring from the heart, 
as from a common centre, and then they radiate through the 
continually enlarging circle of home, friends, neighbourhood, 
community, and country, until, at last, they embrace the 
whole family of man. ‘They are confined to no prescribed 
limits; they are bounded by no arbitrary lines; they are 
restricted to no class of men. And as that invisible and mar- 
vellous power which pervades the material world, keeps 
equally in its place the mote in the sun-beam and the farth- 
est star; so this wonderful principle of human sympathy, per- 
vading all hearts, extending to all forms of rational existence, 
binds the moral world into one harmonious whole; and 
though modified and controlled by circumstances, yet sus- 
tains, upholds, connects, and governs all the conflicting ele- 
ments of the human character, all the jarring interests of so- 
cial life. Laws and civil regulations are necessary, indeed, 
to define the rights of equals, and to limit the aggressions of 
the stronger ; but there 1s something deeper than these, which 
gives strength and solidity to the social compact. It is the 
inherent want in human bosoms of loving and being loved, 
which man feels towards man, neighbour towards neighbour, 
friend towards friend ; it is the strong yearning of parental af- 
fection ; it is filial regard and honor; it is fraternal and sis- 
terly tenderness; it is the pure and thrice-blessed bond of 
mutual love; it is the unspoken covenant of soul with soul; 
itis that inborn, deep-seated, indestructible, undecaying prin- 
ciple of mutual sympathy ; in a word, it is that Code of the 
Heart, which was written by none other than the finger of 
God himself, which is.the real, the ultimate bond of so- 
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ciety. It is that which binds men together more strongly 
than expediency or any outward necessity ; more strongly than 
oaths, compacts, covenants; more strongly than the natural 
barriers of mountains, deserts, rivers, and rock-bound shores ; 
and without it, the vast fabric of society, with all its mani- 
fold aspects and relations, and with all the blessings it im- 
plies and confers, could not subsist a day. 

And this great truth, yet further, is clearly to be recog- 
nised in the relations we are made to bear one to another. 
We are all the children of one common Father, and of one 
common family. We are all travellers on the same pilgrim- 
age, we are moved by the same impulses, we are governed 
by the same general laws,'we aspire to the same objects, we 
look onwards to the samé, home. We are subjected to the 
same toils, to the same cares, to the same difficulties, to the 
same sorrows. We are sharers of the same common bles- 
sings and privileges, we are exposed to the same dangers, 
and protected by the same Guardian Providence. We are 
the subjects of the same Moral Governor, disciples of the 
same Master, partakers of the samé gracious promises, and 
heirs of the same blessed hope. We are fellow-sinners, and 
we would be fellow-saints. 

But there is one other consideration by which the intimate 
alliance of each with all, and all with each, is brought into a 
yet more clear and affecting point of view. It is our mutual 
wants. Weare all made to be dependent one upon another. 
None are exempted from this common bond. The low are 
as necessary to the high, as the high to the low. He who 
marches at the head of armies, derives his place and his 
power from the undistinguished million who follow in his 
steps. He plans but they must execute. The laurel he 
wins and wears must be nurtured by their blood. The 
throne rests upon the shoulders of those who crouch down 
beneath it, and if they retire, it falls. That voice which 
‘‘commands the listening senate,” might never have been 
heard, but for the vulgar hosannahs of the mob at home. 
And pride of wealth, that poorest and most miserable and 
meanest of all the forms of human pride, never appears 
more unworthy and abject, than when viewed in reference 
to those whom, in the fullness of its self-sufficiency, it af- 
fects to despise. Are not the poor as important to the rich, 
as the rich are to the poor? Who watches while the rich. 
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: man sleeps? Who guards that very property on which he 
fie relies for his fancied independence? Who waits while he 
i feasts? Who stands at his bed-side through the slow-paced 
hours of the night when he is sick? Who braves the ele- 
ments to do his pleasure, and to cater for his pampered 
mf tastes? Who bares his breast to the enemy while he is shel- 
tered in the bosom of his family ? Who but the poor and de- 
i yendent do and suffer all these things ? And is not a humble, 
4 | devoted faithfulness in all these kind and necessary offices, a 
Bi benefit conferred as valuable as the pittance which is re- 
ceived in return? nay, are they not benefits which mere 
wealth cannot purchase, and mere wealth cannot pay for? 
‘i And shall the rich and the powerful think that they are ex- 
clusive benefactors, because they give a portion of that wealth 
hs which they do not need, and cannot use for any personal in- 
| , dulgence, to the poor and to the dependent, who give, in 
ie their turn, their time, their labor, their cares, their comforts, 
Lu in one word, themselves? What more striking example and 
| proof of entire dependence can there be, than that of a man, 
who, born to wealth, and having had all his wants cared for 
lia and anticipated by others, is by some sudden calamity de- 
aE prived of all these adventitious supports. He now feels how 
ih much he owed to those whom formerly he may have consid- 


| ered the objects of his patronizing bounty, or of his caprice 
and spleen. He now finds, that in a busy world there is no 
aA place left vacant for him; in an advancing world he is soon 
te left behind; and that from want of early discipline, and that 
Hi moral energy which difficulties alone can call forth and ma- 
Hi ture, he is unprotected and helpless. He now perceives 
what the glare of an accidental prosperity prevented him 
| from seeing before, how impotent and dependent a being he 
really is. Such is the comprehensive meaning of that saying, 
| “The rich and poor meet together, and the Lord is the 
maker of them all.” 

What is thus true of wealth, is true of every other earthly 
iat ood. God has given to none any blessing with reference 
Hi to himself alone, but has imparted it on the condition that it 
. shall be shared with others. He has made human society 
‘ one vast exchange, wherein mutual benefits are the circulat- 
ing medium. And he, therefore, who attempts to engross 
Tee for his own selfish use any part of the common property of 
Til all, does thereby contravene one of the plainest and most im- 
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perative laws which is written on the human soul, and 
which is continually illustrated and taught in all the transac- 
tions of human life. It is as true, as it is beautifully ex- 
pressed,— 


“God, as he framed the whole, the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants, built mutual happiness. 
All served, all serving ; no one stands alone ; 


The chain holds on, ‘and where it ends, unknown.” 

From these two considerations, first, that the inequalities 
of life are of the appointment of God; and, secondly, that 
we are made by Him members one of another, and therefore 
mutually dependent, results the great duty of an active char- 
ity. We have dwelt upon them at the hazard of committing 
the sins of tediousness and common-place, because this duty 
can never, as we have said, be felt in its whole depth and reach 
without an intimate conviction of their truth ; and because 
prevailing opinions and habits are not friendly to their legiti- 
mate influence. It is but too common to consider the claims of 
an active and efficient benevolence as duties of imperfect obli- 
gation, as offices which it is well andcommendable to perform, 
but not very sinful to omit; as works rather of uncom- 
manded virtue, the performance of which is regarded with 
peculiar satisfaction, than of imperative and absolute obliga- 
tion. But no one who considers the inequalities of life in 
connexion with those ties which bind man to man, and re- 
members that neither are artificial or accidental, but both are 
the appointment of Almighty God, can resist the conclusion 
that he is bound to the performance of the duties of an ac- 
tive benevolence by a bond which he can neither avoid 
nor break; that they are laid deep in the nature, deep 
in the condition of man; that they are woven into the tex- 
ture of society ; that he can no more disavow them, than he 
can cast off his own identity ; that he can no more escape 
from them, than he can flee from the atmosphere he breathes. 
He may neglect them, shrink from them, outrage them, as 
he may any other obligations ; but in the same degree that 
he does so, he makes himself an alien from his fellow-men, 
he becomes an outlaw from the social compact, he casts off 
his allegiance to his God. 

We scarcely need add, that a duty, thus established in 
the nature of things, is recognised and enforced in the reli- 
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gion of the Gospel. He who came on a message of love to 
man, has made the poor his representatives on earth, and the 
exhibition of an active benevolence to them, the measure of 
our love to him. We say an active benevolence, and we 
wish to lay a peculiar stress on the term; that is, a.benevo- 
lence which does not content itself with merely giving alms, 
or rendering, without any personal effort, acts of kindness, 
but a benevolence which, like that of our blessed Master, is 
manifested by “ going about doing good,” by a personal in- 
tercourse with the poor. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it un- 
to one of the least:of these my brethren, ye have done it un- 
to me.”’ Done what? It is giving meat to the hungry; 
drink to the thirsty; shelter to the stranger ; clothes to the 
naked ; visits to the sick and to the prisoner; in one word, 
personal acts of kindness. [tis not an indolent gift of alms 
which may or may not reach the sufferer, and one, which if it 
do, may do more injury than good. It is not employing others, 
any further than this is absolutely necessary, to do these deeds 
for us; but it is going ourselves, to the extent of our ability, 
all other claims duly considered, in our own proper persons, 
to the abodes of wretchedness, looking with our own eyes 
into the circumstances of the sufferer, and ministering with 
our own hands to his necessities. Nothing short of this will 
meet the requisitions of the Gospel rule. It is, further, an 
essential condition of discipleship. In vain shall we bring to 
our God our religious homage ; in vain shall we keep holy 
time ; in vain pour forth our oblations ; in vain sit down in 
sackcloth and in ashes; in vain load the air with sighs of 
penitence ; in vain multiply the articles of our belief; in vain 
compass sea and land to make a proselyte; in vain build the 
tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous; all this is vain, if we do not cultivate the kind 
and generous affections, check every narrow movement of 
selfishness, and do all the good in our power to all within 
the limits of our beneficence. 

But we argue this question on what seems to us its least 
attractive and persuasive form, when we speak of duty mere- 
ly. The office of active benevolence, doing good, is to be 
ranked among our highest privileges. It is only next less 
than that of being good. We apprehend that this view of the 
subject is not sufficiently recognised. It is common to con- 
sider acts of charity, almost exclusively, as benefits conferred, 
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when, in truth, it is scarcely a paradox to say that they are 
benefits received. They have a reflex operation on the in- 
dividual who confers them, even more valuable than the ben- 
efit awarded, be this what it may. A man is a higher and 
a better being than he was before for every kind thought 
towards a fellow-man; and every beneficial act, before it 
goes forth on its welcome and gracious errand, bestows a 
blessing on the heart which gave it birth. We must be 
permitted to offer a brief illustration of this. 

It is, in the first place, only by means of an active benevo- 
lence, that a character of benevolence can be formed. That 
this is not an entirely identical proposition, will appear from 
considering that it is a very important law of our nature, not 
enough perhaps regarded even by those who make self-im- 
provement their leading aim, and one especially worthy of the 
attention of sentimentalists in charity and in all things else, 
that every emotion, good or bad, is strengthened by the 
outward expression of it; while the indulgence of any mere 
feeling, which is inoperative, that is, which is not carried 
into action, tends to deaden and destroy the very capacity of 
exertion. ‘Thus every act of benevolence, springing from a 
benevolent feeling, serves to enlarge and fix the sentiment 
of benevolence. Every repetition of the act, moreover, 
tends to form a habit ; and it is habits, thus formed, which 
constitute the character. Every emotion and every act, 
yet further, is associated with kindred emotions and acts, so 
that the prevalence of any one is an introduction to others 
of a similar character. It is thus that a habit or character 
of benevolence is formed, if formed at all; and it is thus, 
that, when formed, it tends continually more and more to 
reproduce and multiply itself, in the same degree as it en- 
larges its sphere of beneficent exertion. 

And it is equally true, on the other hand, that the indul- 

ence of any mere emotions, if they be not carried into ef- 
fect, has a direct tendency to weaken and destroy all the 
active powers. ‘This is universally true. All excitements 
of sympathy, which do not lead to their appropriate ex- 
pression in conduct and life, tend to weaken our active pow- 
ers and to enervate the character. Hence the palpable in- 
efficiency of those who give themselves up to the passive ex- 
citements of novel-reading, reverie, and day-dreams. Hence 
the worse than uselessness of a merely contemplative piety. — 
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The benevolent emotions furnish no exceptions to this 
general remark. ‘These, if not acted upon and carried into 
beneficent exertion, only serve to destroy the vital princi- 
ples of benevolence. Beside this, paradoxical though it 
may seem, the indulgence of the benevolent sympathies, if 
not accompanied by benevolent exertion, only serves to 
harden the heart. The reason is, they are selfish gratifica- 
tions after all. They centre upon the individual himself. 
They go not beyond him. They are nothing better than 
modes of luxurious self-indulgence. And what can be more 
thoroughly selfish, than that which makes self-gratification 
its motive, guide, and object?) Thus he, whose sympathies 
are principally awakened by fictitious distress, is ordinarily 
the most hard and selfish being in existence. ‘‘ He sighs 
for wretchedness, but shuns the wretched.” The “ reality 
of woe,” as has been aptly said, ‘is the very circumstance 
that paralyzes his sympathy,” since it calls him away from 
himself; it calls him to act or to suffer for others ; and thus 
breaks in upon the inner sanctuary of his selfish emotions. 
And he has no heart for duties like these. His tears are all 
reserved for an imaginary distress. His sentiments indeed are 
the most philanthropic and magnanimous possible ; but they 
only exist for 
“ Those faultless monsters that the world ne’er saw.” 

He has sympathies in great abundance, but they are for 
beings that never did or can exist. His heart overruns 
with what he is pleased to call his feelings, but alas! ‘they 
are all too delicate for use.”’ He lives in an unreal world ; 
and while he is morbidly sensitive and excitable in regard to 
that, he becomes callous and cold to all that ought to interest 
him in thas. And while he thus indulges in a luxurious sensi- 
tiveness to the interesting and picturesque scenes of fictitious 
distress, it is possible that the claims of the domestic circle, 
wife, children, and friends, may be postponed, forgotten, 
outraged. Here then is a most important benefit of an ac- 
tive benevolence; it is essential in forming a benevolent 
character ; and it is an important method of guarding against 
one of the most plausible and insinuating and well-reputed 
of all the forms of selfishness. And the necessity of an 
active exercise of benevolent affections to form a benevolent 
character, is not only thus laid in the very nature and con- 
stitution of man, but it is also necessary for another reason. 
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It is only in the active experience of life, and personal in- 
tercourse with the wretched, that the proper discipline of 
the benevolent affections is to be found. It can be furnished 
in no other way. No books will teach it. No speculations 
will illustrate it. It cannot be gained at our comfortable 
firesides and our happy homes, with God’s uncounted mer- 
cies all around us. But it is only to be duly understood 
and felt and ingrained into the elements of our natures, by a 
personal intercourse with the suffering, by seeing with our 
own eyes, and feeling in our own hearts, the claims of real 
wretchedness. ‘There are lessons to be learned in the hov- 
els of the suffering poor, that can be learned no where else. 
It is there we may find just and thoughtful and affecting 
lessons of life, which prosperity cannot teach. It is there 
we may feel, with new impressiveness the sudden and sad 
vicissitudes of this “trial state’’ ; the feeble tenure of every 
mere earthly possession ; the unspeakable value of the com- 
mon blessings of existence, which, because they are com- 
mon, the very circumstance which gives them their high- 
est value, we so ungratefully enjoy, and stupidly forget. 
It is there we may best rebuke and correct that selfish- 
ness, which springs up spontaneously in human hearts, and 
which the exchanges of business, current maxims, habitual 
observation, experience of the world, the social atmosphere 
we breathe, and almost the whole routine of ordinary life, 
conspire to increase, mature, and harden. It is there we 
may see examples of passive courage, meek endurance, 
disinterested kindness, self-forgetfulness, voluntary devotion 
to irksome and revolting offices, resignation and enduring 
trust in God, day by day renewed, day by day increased, 
amidst a continually renewing and increasing martyrdom of 
suffering. ‘These are virtues and graces, which are familiar- 
ly seen in the abodes of the wretched poor, and which are 
not, and cannot be exemplified by those in the more privi- 
leged walks of life; virtues and graces, which discover an 
affluence of moral resources, and a truer elevation of soul, a 
higher state of excellence in all that is excellent in man, 
than is found or is required in the composition of a host of 
those politicians and statesmen and conquerors, whom the 
world ordinarily delights to honor.* From examples of moral 





* & What are,” inquires Degerando, in his Chapter on the “ Virtues 
of the Poor,” the whole of which we earnestly recommend to our 
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heroism like these, we may learn to repress vanity ; to humble 
pride ; to feel the wickedness of repining and discontent un- 
der the comparatively trifling evils we endure, and how 
worthy those persons may be of our deferential respect and 
earnest emulation, whom before, perhaps, we may have re- 
garded as beneath our notice. But there is a discipline 
to be derived in these abodes of wretchedness still more in- 
timate and affecting. It is a more thorough searching of 
the kind affections, a fuller developement of the inborn sen- 
timents of benevolence, than can elsewhere be obtained. 
There is that to be learned from a personal intercourse with 
real suffering, which no manuals of charity can reveal. 
There is a deep meaning in the expression of the anguish- 
riven countenance, which no art can imitate, no language 
can describe. ‘There is more seen in a single glance, there 
is more heard in any single tone of real distress, than the 
most gifted tongue can tell. And he who has once felt and 
known it in its full significancy, has felt and known that 
there are depths of tenderness down in his bosom, which 
were never, never fathomed before. The heart is thus in- 
terested; the whole character softened; new and before 
unsuspected sources of sympathy are opened; an unwonted 
concern, not only for the sufferer, but for all that lives, is 
awoke ; a new interest is given to existence ; all the social 
relations are regarded with a more affectionate interest, with 
a more thoughtful sensibility ; a deeper insight is gained in- 
to the mysteries of moral life ; and new force and impres- 
siveness are given to the great truths which God is contin- 


readers, “ what are the virtues of those who live in ease, and in the 
bosom of select society, endowed with all the benefits of education, 
surrounded by a respect and ‘a consideration which we learn to re- 
gard as necessary elements of our existence in the world? Do they 
really deserve the name of virtues? Where is the merit of them? 
What are the efforts they require? Shall we dare to boast of our 
common honesty? Can any one be astonished that we do not fall 
into the low and degrading actions, which would make us despised ? 
Shall we call ourselves henevolent, when the gifts we bestow do not 
cost us a single privation? Shall we believe ourselves good, because 
we are amiable, while every one around us is eager to serve and 
please us? And yet it is this shadow of virtue, which is encouraged 
by applauses and rewarded by eulogies, and promotes our success 
and advancement in the world. Let us rather remember those un- 
known virtues, which the mantle of poverty and obscurity hides; and 
blush at the esteem we receive.” — pp. 47, 48. 
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ually teaching, but which man will not heed, that forgetful- 
ness of self is an essential requisite in all true enjoyment, 
and that by consulting for the happiness of others we best 
promote our own. Thus the sons and daughters of suffering 
may become our instructers and benefactors ; and thus it is 
that we may derive from them better benefits than we can 
confer. 

But this great duty of Christian charity is only to be ful- 
filled, and these great privileges of Christian charity are 
only to be gained, by a personal intercourse with the poor. 
This is obviously implied in all these remarks, but it is so 
important in itself, and one so easily, and, in point of fact, so 
commonly forgotten, that we give to it a distinct place. The 
duty of personal, intimately personal intercourse, results 
from the very ‘ aim and character of charity.”” We quote, 
from a chapter with this title, the following excellent re- 
marks of Degerando. 


“Charity, then, and not alms-giving, is the aim of the de- 
signs of Providence, the vocation of the rich man, and the 
great element necessary to the harmony of the moral world. 
Alms-giving is only one of the instruments of charity; it is 
not the only one, or the most important; it even contradicts, 
and sometimes destroys, the effects of charity itself. 

_ But charity is entirely an individual thing. A largess given 
in a general way, thrown out to escape importunity, subscribed 
and published, to nourish pride by the ostentation of false vir- 
tue, fie nothing to do with charity, with the tie that unites 
brother to brother. When alms-giving is but a shield from 
personal pain, and selfish terror, at the sight of misfortune, 
I had almost said it is an insult to the miserable. Charity 
alone does good. Her solicitude is enlightened and prospec- 
tive, as well as tender and affectionate. She examines before 
she acts; she takes a wide survey, and extends her regards 
over the future. She goes back to causes; she embraces all 
circumstances; she adds to her gifts, care, consolation, coun- 
sel, and even parental reprimand. This is the wonderful in- 
spiration, which reveals and furnishes to men, who are not in 
the most prosperous conditions, the means of associating them- 
selves in works of benevolence ; of accepting the noblest, the 
most difficult, the most useful offices towards their unfortunate 
fellow-men ; for it teaches not only to do. good, but also, what is 
not less important, the manner of doing good.” — pp. 9, 10. 


In illustration of the same trutli, we refer to Chapter X. 
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entitled ‘* Who should be called to the office of ‘ Visitor of 
the poor,’ ”’ and ask attention especially to the following ex- 
tracts from it. 


“To whom shall this difficult, delicate, and sometimes pain- 
ful ministry, whose functions have been described, be confided ? 
— We answer, to all those who will consent to accept the bur- 
den; whatever may be their sex, age, or condition, provided 
they have virtue enough to feel the value of it, and judgment 
and experience enough to be capable of fulfilling it with wis- 
dom.” p. 160. 

*“« There is but one way, in which we can dispense with vis- 
iting the poor, whom we wish to succour ; and that way is, to 
put the assistance we destine to this end, into the hands of vis- 
itors of the poor. But to give blindly, and without any other 
information, to the beggar at our door, or on the road, is not to 
give ; it is to throw at hazard, and to expose ourselves to do 
harm, instead of good. If we are happy enough to cause this 
intended bounty to fall upon the truly unfortunate, without in- 
juring them, still our good action will remain very imperfect to- 
wards him ; because, having no conviction of the wants of him 
upon whom it falls, we cannot really sympathize with his suffer- 
ings. Nor will it benefit ourselves, since we spare ourselves the 
application, the fatigue, the employment of time, and the tri- 
umph over our repugnances ; — that is to say, all that would 
have been to us a greater sacrifice, than that of a few pieces of 
money, which, perhaps, imposes upon us no sensible privation. 

“If we throw these pieces of money into a charity-box, or 
confide them to hands more practised, and more active, we shall 
doubtless obtain an assurance of their being used well. But 
how many things will be wanting in this apparent charity ! We 
shall have avoided the presence of the unfortunate, and all di- 
rect communication with him. Our charity will also be still 
more indolent than it was before. There is, besides, a great 
deal of assistance, which we cannot thus transmit through oth- 
ers. Such are certain things we can give, of which we cannot 
easily deprive ourselves, and which we. should reserve, if we 
did not see some unfortunate person, to whom they would be a 
treasure. Such, also, are good counsels, consolation, encour- 
agement, and useful suggestions. A single word may double 
the price of important assistance to him who receives it. In 
short, we deprive ourselves of a multitude of salutary instruc- 
tions, which we might have drawn from the exercise of this in- 
vestigating charity ; and thereby, we also deprive ourselves of 
the means we should have drawn from it, of being more useful 
to other unfortunates. 
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‘* Let those then, who are not insensible to the supplications 
of misfortune, not fear to make their good actions complete. 
Their presence will be a testimony of their benevolence, much 
more expressive than their alms ; besides that they will learn 
how far alms are necessary. Have you not your visits of civili- 
ty and etiquette? Well, sometimes grant one also to the celes- 
tial sentiment of charity! You will have your reward.” — pp. 
161 - 163. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in quoting the following remark from > 
the writings of Dugald Stewart, pronounces it to be as orig- 
inal as it is just.* ‘The apparent coldness and selfishness 
of mankind may be traced, in a great measure, to a want of 
attention and a want of imagination. In the case of those 
misfortunes which happen to ourselves, or our near connex- 
ions, neither of these powers is necessary to make us ac- 
quainted with our situation. But without an uncommon de- 
gree of both, it is impossible for any man to comprehend 
completely the situation of his neighbour, or to have an idea 
of the greater part of the distress which exsits in the world.” 
This is undoubtedly true, and its application to the subject 
before us is sufficiently obvious. But what “ attention ” to 
the claims of others can be so close and accurate as individ- 
ual, personal ‘ attention”’? and what “ imagination” can 
present such vivid, striking, affecting pictures of distress as 
are every day seen by him who becomes, in very deed, a 
*‘ Visitor of the Poor”? There is no substitute for this. 
Any degree of attention to the subject without this will only 
furnish us with cold and second-hand information. And all 
imagination, without this intimate acquaintance with real suf- 
fering, will fall, we had almost said, infinitely below the sad re- 
ality. We only add, what indeed is very obvious, that personal 
inspection, and personal intercourse with the poor, are the 
best, indeed the only effectual means of rendering alms effec- 
tual, and preventing them from becoming worse than useless. 
We shall thus be enabled to ascertain the causes, nature, and 
extent of the wants of the real sufferer. And in like manner, 
also, we shall be enabled to unmask the impostor, and thus 
relieve ourselves from the embarassment which often arises 
from the uncertainty whether the alms which are asked, are 
called for by real or feigned distress. The feelings of genu- 
ine benevolence are frequently chilled by this very uncer- 
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tainty ; and those who are willing to find an excuse for not 
giving any thing, find it in this. But the proper effect of it is 
to lead us to the dwelling of the poor to ascertain the facts by 
our own observation. It is obvious, too, that in this way, and 
in this way alone, the great evil of begging and vagrancy is 
to be suppressed.* 

Because then the inequalities of life are of God’s appoint- 
ment and therefore necessary ; because, by the same divine 
hand, all his rational offspring are bound together by close 
and indissoluble ties ; because one important final end of 
these inequalities and these ties is mutual aid and mutual im- 

rovement ; because this aid and this improvement cannot 
bi, rendered and received but by personal intercourse, we in- 
fer this personal intercourse is a duty of perfect moral obli- 
gation. 

But upon whom does the duty rest? Upon all, upon all, 
obviously, who can bestow this personal attention, and ren- 
der it available in alleviating human wretchedness ; but es- 
pecially and imperatively upon those who have the greatest 
power toaid. ‘This is their high and peculiar obligation and 
privilege, since it remains with them to say whether such an 
intercourse shall subsist or not. And it is their duty and 
privilege for another reason, namely, that the claims of 
this active benevolence are precisely commensurate with the 
means of doing good. Hence those whom God has made the 
stewards of his richer bounties, instead of considering wealth, 
and rank, and influence, and leisure, and refinement as afford- 
ing an excuse for neglecting a personal intercourse with the 
poor, should see in these very circumstances a more imperi- 
ous obligation to cultivate and pursue it. And if these pa- 
ges meet the eye of any who are accustomed to sit quietly at 
home, and wait until the claims of the wretched are present- 
ed, and then imagine that these claims are fulfilled by the 
bestowment of a pittance spared from their superfluous 
wealth, and who deem it a sufficient excuse for doing noth- 
ing, that these claims are not thus presented ; we beg leave 
seriously to remind them, that they have sadly mistaken the 
prerogatives of their favored sphere. ‘There is nothing in 
their wealth or station which excuses them, more than others, 





* See the book under remark, Chapter VIII, for an enlightened view 
of this subject. 
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from the duties of an active benevolence ; but, on the con- 
trary, every thing in both, to render these duties more pres- 
sing and imperious; and whatever apologies others may 
find in straitened circumstances, over-occupation, and grind- 
ing toil, for neglecting of the great duty of “ going about do- 
ing good,” they have none such to plead. 

But the duty is, by no means, confined to them. The oppor- 
tunities of doing good by a personal attention and by personal 
efforts are immeasurably greater than is ordinarily supposed. 
However narrow may be our resources, though we have little 
or nothing else to bestow, yet we may give to the wretched 
our time, our presence, our labor, our advice, our sympa- 
thy, our consolation. Those conversant with the chambers 
of sickness know, that there are a thousand little offices, most — 
soothing and sustaining to the sufferer, which are wholly in- 
dependent of wealth in the bestowment. We may manifest 
our kindness and good will towards him; we may speak 
words of solace ; we may anticipate his wants; we may 
smooth his weary pillow ; we may read his wishes in his lan- 
guid gaze ; we may interpret the uncertain movements of his 
restless frame ; we may be as ministering angels to his af- 
flicted spirit; we may lead his wayward musings to great 
and sustaining truths ; we may direct his wavering opinions 
to the right results ; we may point out the beneficent lead- 
ings of God’s providence ; we may call to mind the blessings 
yet reserved to him ; we may give to him lessons of con- 
tentment, of resignation, of reliance upon God ; we may ena- 
ble him to reap the blessings of affliction ; we may direct his 
thoughts to the Saviour’s cross, and lead forward his aspira- 
tions to the final acceptance of his Father in heaven. And 
are not these acts of loving favor which are better than silver 
and gold? They are unostentatious, indeed ; they confer no 
distinction ; the frivolous and the over busy know not of 
them : but they sink deep into the heart of the sufferer ; 
they are known and registered in heaven, and will be re- 
membered there. The widow’s mite was valued, by him 
who knew the true value of things, above the richest offer- 
ings of the rich. He has taught us, too, that if we do what 
we may, we do what is required ; and that a cup of cold wa- 
ter given in his blessed spirit, shall contribute to the pur- 
chase of the Christian’s crown. How beautiful and how 
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true is the sentiment of Wordsworth ; that while 


“The primal duties shine aloft — like stars ; 
The charities, that sooth, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man — like flowers.” 


There are other uses of the inequalities of life viewed in- 
reference to the intimate relations of the great family of man, 
on which it makes no part of our present purpose to dilate. 
It is sufficiently obvious from what has been said, that they 
are a part of the designs of our common Father, and intend- 
ed for beneficent purposes. Like the natural inequalities of 
the earth’s surface, they introduce variety, beauty, and health- 
fulness,.where, otherwise, there would be a dead, unwhole- 
some level. The higher places of society, as they catch 
more of the floating blessings of divine goodness, are intend- 
ed to become fountains and reservoirs of refreshment for the 
parched and thirsty plains beneath. Let the doubter and 
caviller, who is disposed to see in them marks and proofs 
of the caprice or favoritism of Providence, learn to take wid- 
er and more comprehensive views of their connexions with 
all things else, and he will perceive, to borrow an elevated 
thought and expression from the author before us, ‘there is 
nothing wanting, but that man should codperate in the ac- 
complishment of designs, which the believing are allowed 
progressively to understand, though the Infinite mind alone 
could originate them.” 

We here take leave of the subject; and have little to 
add respecting the book before us. If we can induce 
our readers to read it for themselves, the great object of these 
remarks will be answered. We do not feel ourselves called 
upon to speak particularly of the literary merit of the origin- 
al or of the translation. We deem this, and we have not 
rightly divined the spirit either of the author or of the trans- 
lator, if they themselves do not consider it a subject of very 
secondary importance. We may briefly observe, however, 
that the style of this treatise has the same prevailing char- 
acteristics which mark the other publications of Degeran- 
do. It is distinguished by great freedom and ease of move- 
ment, an almost colloquial vivacity, entire purity of diction, 
a practised elegance, frequent felicity of phrase, an occasion- 
al vagueness of language if not of thought, and an extreme 
refinement of remark ; and all this is pervaded and inspired by 
a high tone of moral sentiment, by a deep interest in his sub- 
ject, and by a spirit of true Christian philanthropy. The 
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translator, without aiming at literal correctness, has transfer- 
red much of this into her pages, and has presented an unem- 
barrassed, sufficiently faithful, and, on the whole, a felicitous 
transcript of the original. Both have labored worthily in the 
best of causes, and it now remains for the public duly to ap- 
preciate their services. 





Arr. IIl.—1. Sacred Poetry and Music reconciled; or a 
Collection of Hymns original and compiled, intended to 
secure, by the simplest and most practicable Means, an in- 
variable Coincidence between the Poetic and the Musical 
Emphases, and thus to combine the two Powers for the 
hi h Purpose of Religious Impression ; to which are 
added several Chants jor Hymns and Select Scriptures, 
with a simple Notation, adapted to the general Design. 
By Samuet Wittarp, D.D., A.A. S. Boston. Leon- 
ard C. Bowles. 1830. 1Smo. pp. 360. 

2. Church Psalmody ; a Collection of Psalms and Hymns, 
adapted to Public Worship. Selected from Dr. Watt; 
and other Authors. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 1831. 


18mo. pp. 576. 
e 


3. A Collection of Hymns for the Use of Unitarian 
Christians, in Public Worship, and in the Private Cul- 
ture of the Religious Affecttons. Bristol, [England.] 
Brown & Reid. 1831. 24mo. 


Sineine the praises of God, uniting the powerful influ- 
ences of music with the deep sentiments of devotion in one 
act of worship, has always been considered an important 
part of the services of the sanctuary. The beauty and fit- 
ness of this union has been felt, not only by the Jewish and 
the Christian churches, but by all mankind, in all ages. It ~ 
is one of those universal perceptions, in which Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and Heathen have agreed, as in an expres- 
sion of their common nature. 

The importance of this act of worship being unquestion- 
able, it necessarily follows, that every improvement in the 
mode of performing it, every circumstance which tends to 
heighten its dignity and impressiveness, and make it a wor- 
thy exercise of the human soul in its intercourse with the 
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Father of Spirits, is of essential advantage to the effect of 
the whole of divine service, and to the great cause of re- 
ligion. We do not mean to say, however, that in all cases 
it is necessary that exquisite poetry and excellent music 
should be joined together, in order that the proper devotion- 
al effect be produced, or devotional feeling be warmly and 
acceptably expressed. In days when the Psalms of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins were thought good poetry by the majori- 
ty of those who used them in the English churches, and 
who felt no longing for better, the praise of God was wor- 
thily sung in the use of that version. And so in places 
where musical taste is not much refined or cultivated, a de- 
scription of tunes, and a manner of singing them, may be 
highly enjoyed, and prove greatly edifying, which elsewhere 
would be calculated to destroy, rather than enliven religious 
sensibilities. ‘These facts do not at all disturb, they only 
support the proposition, that the poetry and the music em- 
ployed in church psalmody should, to a very considerable 
degree at least, meet the taste and intellect of the worship- 
pers, and that every step taken toward this end is an im- 
provement and a blessing, inasmuch as the devotional feel- 
ings of men cannot be suitably affected, when their taste 
and intellect are outraged and offended. ‘There are some 
men, men well endowed, too, in other respects, who seem 
to be born with little or no sensibility to music of any kind. 
Such instances, however, are rare. The great mass of man- 
kind are keenly alive to it, can be powerfully acted upon 
by it, and through its aid can act powerfully upon them- 
selves. Hence its use and its efficacy, in conjunction with 
poetry of corresponding merit, in the services of God’s 
house ; and hence the necessity of paying attention to its 
character and improvement, if we would make those ser- 
vices what they ought to be. 

The effect of sweet psalmody on the mind and heart, es- 
pecially on the young mind and heart, is so great, that it 
can hardly be overrated. At an early period in life, it is, 
perhaps, the only part of divine service which is strongly 
affecting. ‘This is so evidently the case, that we wonder it 
has not been more attended to, in its bearing on the interest 
of domestic as well as public worship. Wherever family 
prayer is observed, and there is, at the same time, any love 


of music, and capacity and means of making it, we are con- 
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fident that the employment of the latter would wonderfully 
heighten the interest of the former ; and that, even in fami- 
lies where, from any cause, prayer is not observed, the sing- 
ing of a hymn would serve as some substitute for it, and per- 
haps might in a little time introduce it. Why might not a 
mother, for instance, or to put the case strongly, why might 
not a widowed mother, who has learned music as an accom- 
plishment of her youth, turn it now, in her widowhood, to a 
serious and hallowed use, by gathering her children around 
her, and saluting the opening, or bidding farewell to the 
closing day, in a hymn of praise or supplication to the God 
of the widow and Father of the fatherless, in whom all the 
families of the earth are blessed? Is it not to be supposed 
that the affections of all would be engaged in such a heaven- 
ly service, and be elevated by it? and that she would feel, 
and her children would feel, the goodly influences of it every 
year and month and day they lived? 

But it is not our intention at present to discuss the uses 
and influences of sacred music, or even to touch upon its 
history, its style, and other topics connected with it, inter- 
esting as they may be. We only mean to offer a few ob- 
servations on hymns and hymn-books, which have been sug- 
gested by the late perusal of several collections of sacred 
poetry, the titles of three of which stand at the head of this 
article. 

It is a common opinion that the body of English sacred 
poetry is scanty. Whatever may formerly have been our 
own belief, our impression now decidedly is, that it is am- 
ple,— not complete, but ample. Even Montgomery, from 
whom we should have looked for a more just and discrimi- 
nating judgment, has said, that ‘“ hymns, looking at the 
multitude and mass of them, appear to have been written 
by all kinds of persons, except poets.” And in another place 
he says, that ‘rich as our native tongue is found in every 
other species of poetry, it is deficient in this ;”” and he ac- 
counts for the assumed fact by adding, that “ our good po- 
ets have seldom been good Christians, and our good Chris- 
tians have seldom been good poets.”’ 

In opposition to these sentiments we would observe, that 
it may with justice be said of the multitude and mass of all 
that is called poetry, that it ‘‘ appears to have been written 
by all kinds of persons, except poets.” A hymn is, of ne- 
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cessity, @ composition which must not exceed the limits of a 
few verses. It is a very short poem. Now we apprehend it 
will be found, that, comparing the whole body of hymns with 
the whole body of poems equally short, from two to eight or 
ten verses, of all other descriptions in our language, there are, 
in proportion to their respective numbers, as many good 
hymns as there are good short poems. With regard to the 
assertion, that our good poets have seldom been good Chris- 
tians, if it is a fact, as we presume it is, it is a fact to be de- 
plored, but quite as much on their account as on that of the 
church ; for though the church has lost the hymns which they 
might have written, she has gone on very well without them. 
There seems to us to be a great mistake on this subject. It 
seems to be thought a certain event, that great poets must 
necessarily have written better divine songs than any body 
else, if they had only tried; and furthermore, that a good 
hymn from a great poet is more valuable, than a good hymn 
from a person who has no name in the world as a poet. But 
is not a good hymn a good hymn, whoever writes it? Why 
is not a hymn, which is really valuable, worth as much with 
the name of Watts over it as with the name of Dryden over 
it? And what reason have we to believe that Dryden would 
have written better hymns than Watts? We have no reason 
to believe it. On the contrary, we have reason to believe 
that he would not have written as good hymns; and the rea- 
son for believing so is, that, of Dryden’s short pieces, there 
is hardly one to be compared with a hundred of Watts’s 
hymns. ‘To take up another great poet, and place him by 
the side of another hymn-writer, why should we suppose that 
Pope would have produced hymns far superior to those 
which have been produced by Doddridge? The “ Universal 
Prayer” is fine, to be sure, but there are several things in 
it which disqualify it for being used, and, fine as it is, it is 
not finer than many of Doddridge’s hymns, which can be and 
are used. The only other composition of Pope’s, which 
bears any affinity to a hymn, is the piece beginning “ Vital 
spark of heavenly flame,” which is also beautiful ; but it is 
only a Christianized translation of some lines by a Roman 
emperor, and is not more beautiful than some of Doddridge’s 
hymns. The fact is, that Watts and Doddridge wrote good 
hymns, not only because they had that deep feeling and 
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knowledge of their subject, which is nothing more nor less 
than poetical inspiration, and which on that subject Dryden 
and Pope had not, because they were not pious men, but be- 
cause they had the faculty of raising that peculiar structure, 
a hymn, which is so peculiar, that even a great and a pious 
poet may not be able successfully to build it up, small as 
it is, and simple as it seems. While the church, therefore, 
has her own poets, poets who have labored with zeal and 
success to express her praises and devotions in sweet and 
glowing numbers, she has little cause to regret, on her own 
account, that poets, who have loftier names in the world, have 
not contributed their songs. 

With this declared conviction of the abundance of good 
English hymns, we come to speak more particularly of indi- 
vidual writers of hymns, including under this denomination 
the versifiers of the Hebrew Psalms, as well as original 
authors. 

The version of the Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, the 
first which was used in the English Established Church, in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, is so rugged and uncouth, 
that, though it still keeps its place in some churches of that 
establishment, it is given up every where else. With the ex- 
ception of the two stately verses in the eighteenth Psalm, 
beginning “ The Lord descended from above,” and a version 
of the twenty-third Psalm, we are not aware that any of their 
severe and well-intended labors can now be turned to ac- 
count. There is such a beautiful old simplicity in their ver- 
sion of the Psalm last named, that we shall begin our list of 
specimens with it, as altered, though slightly, by Bishop 
Heber. 


‘* My Shepherd is the living Lord, 
I therefore nothing need ; 
In pastures fair, near pleasant streams, 
He setteth me to feed. 


“* He shall convert and glad my soul, 
And bring my mind in frame 
To walk in paths of righteousness, 
For his most holy name. 


** Yea, though I walk the vale of death, 
Yet will I fear no ill ; 
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Thy rod and staff they comfort me, 
And thou art with me still. 


** And, in the presence of my foes, 
My table thou shalt spread ; 
Thou wilt fill full my cup, and thou 
Anointed hast my head. 


“Through all my life thy favor is 
So frankly shown to me, 

That in thy house for evermore 

My dwelling-place shall be.” 


The Psalms of Tate and Brady were also introduced into 
the English Church by royal authority, but were not forced 
upon those churches which preferred to retain Sternhold and 
Hopkins. With their version all our readers must be more 
or less acquainted, as several of their psalms hold a place in 
every collection of any value. There is a plain, unconscious 
majesty in many of them, which reminds one of the finest por- 
tions of our common prose translation. Their fifteenth Psalm 
is well known, and their one hundred and thirty-ninth will 
probably never be surpassed. Watts, in one of his versifica- 
tions of the latter, has copied the best parts of theirs, almost 
word for word. He must have done this, however, with per- 
fect ingenuousness, and without qny intention to deceive, as 
Tate and Brady’s versification, which was his model, must 
have been well known at the time throughout England. 

Next in order, but always first in rank, stands Dr. Watts 
himself. There is, in his Psalms and Hymns, with all their 
defects, and they are many and great, so much piety and fer- 
vor, so much beauty and strength, such a high march of lines, 
and correct use of Scripture phraseology and imagery, and 
this is the case with so large a number of his effusions, that 
he takes easy precedence of other hymn-writers, and should, 
as indeed he does, occupy the widest space in every collec- 
tion. The power of Watts’s name, founded on the character 
of his Psalms and Hymns, is perhaps as great as the power of 
any name on earth. “ Every Sabbath,” says Montgomery, “ in 
every region of the earth where his native tongue is spoken, 
thousands and tens of thousands of voices are sending the 
sacrifices of prayer and praise to God, in the strains which he 
prepared for them a century ago; yea, every day, ‘ he being 
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dead yet speaketh,’ by the lips of posterity, in these sacred 
lays, some of which may not cease to be sung so long as 
the language of Britain endures, a language now spreading 
through all lands whither commerce, civilization, or the gospel 
is carried by merchants, colonists, and missionaries.” We 
may add, that these lays are sung, a greater or less number of 
them, not by one denomination of Christians, but by all, and 
not only by the poor and unlettered, but by the rich, the pol- 
ished, and the learned. This is fame ; and fame, in our opin- 
ion, as much superior to that of several of our masters of the 
lyre, as theirs is superior to that of the merest apprentices in 
verse. 

After Watts we would place Doddridge. In tenderness 
and sweetness we would place him before Watts. These are 
his chief characteristics as a writer of hymns, and in these, 
some of his hymns are seldom rivalled. He is not so daring, 
not so grand as Watts; but this very deficiency in these re- 
spects saved him from that trespassing and even shocking 
boldness which is one of Watts’s principal defects. Doddridge 
could not have written so powerful, but neither could he have 
written so startling and unmerciful a stanza, as this from one 
of Watts’s hymns ; 

«« Tempests of angry fire shall roll, 
To blast the rebel worm, 
And beat upon his naked soul 
In one eternal storm! ”’ 


Doddridge’s Hymns were published after his death by Dr. 
Orton, and are among the richest legacies ever left to the 
church. ‘Though they have been so long within the reach of 
compilers, there are some of the very choicest of them which 
have seldom been gathered, and are as fresh as if they were 
the produce of the present year. Every line of Watts which 
ought to be, and many lines and verses which ought never 
to be sung, have been carefully transplanted, and in this re- 
spect he has had more than justice done him, while Dod- 
dridge has had less. But this is the common fate of second- 
ary names. The very defects of a popular writer are apt to 
be blown up into beauties, while the beauties of a less lauded 
author are suffered to remain in obscurity. The following 
hymn of Doddridge is in none of the collections now before 
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us, and will probably be new to most of our readers ; but we 
have seldom read a finer strain of Christian consolation. 


‘“‘ Transporting tidings which we hear ! 
What music to the pious ear ! 
Christ loves each humble saint so well 
He with his Lord shall ever dwell. 


O happy dead, in thee that sleep, 

While o’er their mouldering dust we weep! 
O faithful Saviour, who shall come 

That dust to ransom from the tomb ! 


While thine unerring word imparts 

So rich a cordial to our hearts, 

Through tears our triumphs shall be shown, 
Though round their graves, and near our own.” 


And how could such a hymn as this next be passed over, 
blazing up as it does with fire from the altar? It may be 
read and sung a hundred times, and never lose its interest. 


“« Awake, ye saints, and raise your eyes, 
And raise your voices high ; 
Awake, and praise that sovereign love, 
That shows salvation nigh. 


“On all the wings of time it flies ; 
Each moment brings it near ; 
Then welcome each declining day ! 
Welcome each closing year ! 


“* Not many years their round shall run, 
Not many mornings rise, 
Ere all its glories stand revealed 
To our admiring eyes. 


“Ye wheels of nature, speed your course ; 
Ye mortal powers decay ; 
Fast as ye bring the night of death, 
Ye bring eternal day.” 


The compilers of the “Church Psalmody ” have intro- 
duced the above hymn into their collection ; but why should 
they have altered the second verse thus? 


“‘ Swift on the wings of time it flies ; 
Each moment brings it near : 
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Then gladly view each closing day, 
And each revolving year!” 


We wish that we could now and then meet with a hymn 
as it came from its author. 

There are other hymns of Doddridge which have been 
strangely neglected, such as those beginning, “ ‘Thrice happy 
state, where saints shall live,” — * Return, my soul, and seek 
thy rest,” —‘ Unite, my roving thoughts, unite,” — * Lord, 
we have wandered from thy way,” &c., than which few bet- 
ter can be had from any source. The fact is, we suspect, 
that collectors have borrowed Doddridge’s hymns from each 
other, instead of going to Doddridge himself; and that a few 
of them have thus descended from one hymn-book to another, 
with no other care than that of constant alteration. In this 
particular, the diligence of collectors has indeed been great. 
The tormented compositions have had no Sabbath to their 
souls ; and some of them have been so altered and re-altered, 
that if Dr. Doddridge were to come back on earth, he could 
not know, and would not own them. 

Charles Wesley holds, in our estimation, the next place, as 
a hymn-writer, to the two already mentioned. ‘The family of 
the Wesleys was a most remarkable one. John Wesley con- 
ducted one of the most important, and, as we sincerely be- 
lieve, one of the most beneficial revolutions, take it altogether, 
which England has ever seen, —— we mean the introduction of 
Methodism. Samuel, the eldest brother, was a man of a 
strong mind, and of more good sense and cool judgment, 
than either of the others; and that he was not deficient in po- 
etical talent may be seen by turning to the hymn which has 
been adopted into several collections, beginning, ‘ The morn- 
ing flowers display their sweets.” Charles had a genius 
which was like a fountain of fire; and burning words flowed 
from it spontaneously. Knowing the importance of psalmody, 
John, the apostle of Methodism, determined to make a col- 
lection of hymns, suited to the peculiarities of his sect, and 
Charles was ready to assist him to any extent. The result 
was a book of most marked character, and of a high order of 
poetry, containing five hundred and sixty hymns, by far the 
greater part of which Charles is known to have written, 
though no authors’ names were given. John himself is un- 
derstood to have written several of them ; and he introduced 
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the book by a very sensible preface; subscribed with his own 
name, the last paragraph of which we will here repeat. After 
speaking of the poetry of the volume, he thus proceeds. 
‘¢ But that which is of infinitely more moment than the spirit 
of poetry, is the spirit of piety. And I trust that all persons 
of real judgment will find this breathing through the whole 
collection. It is in this view chiefly, that I would recommend 
it to every truly pious reader, as a means of raising or quick- 
ening the spirit of devotion ; of confirming his faith; of en- 
livening his hope; and of kindling and increasing his love to 
God and man. When poetry thus keeps its place, as the 
handmaid of piety, it shall attain, not a poor, perishable 
wreath, but a crown that fadeth not away.” 

The hymns of Charles Wesley, though often extravagant, 
or extravagant according to our perception, are peculiarly 
marked by the strong expression of devout affections. They 
are the words of a fervent spirit in close communion with God. 
He is occasionally, also, sublime. ‘There is a hymn of his on 
the Judgment, which could only be sung in seasons of great 
excitement, and for the admission of which into a collection 
we should not vehemently plead, but which seems to have 
been inspired by a sight of the scene which is its subject. It 
begins in the following abrupt and striking manner. 


‘* Stand the omnipotent decree ! 
Jehovah’s will be done! 
Nature’s end we wait to see, 

And hear her final groan.” 


And, singing afterward of the security of the immortal spirit 
of man in the general wreck of matter, it continues, 


‘*Lo! the heavenly spirit towers 
Like flames o’er nature’s funeral pyre : 
Triumphs in immortal powers, 
And claps his wings of fire!” : 


There is a remarkable hymn in Wesley’s collection, on 
death, full of descriptive pathos, which can hardly be used in 
public worship, at least, in our congregations, but from which 
we cannot forbear quoting a few stanzas. 


‘*'This earth is affected no more 
With sickness, nor shaken with pain ; 
The war in the members is o’er, 
And never shall vex him again. 
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No anger henceforward, nor shame, 
Shall redden his innocent clay ; 
Extinct is the animal flame, 
And passion is vanished away. - 


‘This languishing head is at rest, 
Its thinking and aching are o’er ; 
This quiet, immovable breast 
Is heaved by affliction no more. 
This heart is no longer the seat 
Of trouble and torturing pain, 
It ceases to flutter and beat, 
It never shall flutter again.” 


But there are plenty of the Wesleyan hymns which can be 
used in the public worship of any denomination of Christians. 
The hymns beginning, “ My God, my strength, my hope,” — 
‘© A charge to keep I have,”—‘ Give to the winds thy 
fears,” are not unknown among us. The most careful Uni- 
tarian could have no objection to hear or sing such an invo- 
cation of heavenly wisdom as this which follows. 


‘* Be it my only wisdom here, 
To serve the Lord with filial fear, 
With loving gratitude ; 
Superior sense may I display, 
By shunning every evil way, 
And walking in the good. 


*O may [I still from sin depart ! 
A wise and understanding heart, 
Father, to me be given! 
And let me through thy Spirit know 
To glorify my God below, 
And find my way to heaven.” 


And who could have his rest disturbed by such a Sabbath 
hymn as this? 


“Lord, I believe a rest remains, 
To all thy people known ; 
A rest where pure enjoyment reigns, 
And thou art loved alone; 


‘¢ A rest, where all our soul’s desire 
Is fixed on things above ; 
Where fear, and sin, and grief expire, 
Cast out by perfect love. 
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“O that I now the rest might know, 
Believe and enter in! 

Now, Father, now the power bestow, 

And let me cease from sin! 


** Remove all hardness from my heart, 
All unbelief remove ; 

To me the rest of faith impart, 
The sabbath of thy love.” 


We might go on quoting for a long time, if we had room, 
with pleasure to ourselves, and with no fear of fatiguing our 
readers.. The man who could write such hymns, Methodist 
or no Methodist, was not a man to be looked down upon 
even by the highest and the best. Distinguished by devo- 
tional feeling, harmonious numbers, the felicitous use of Scrip- 
ture language, and an indescribable impulse of heart which 
sets through them like a stream, many of them must be re- 
ceived at last in our churches, and prized as they deserve, 
in spite of prejudice and sectarian division; and blessed be 
the power of poetry and music, which can thus bring sepa-. 
rated hearts together, and make distant churches unite in of- 
fering the same sacrifice of the lips to the same gracious 
and all-accepting God ! 

Merrick is a writer who precedes Wesley in point of time. 
His version of the Psalms consists of long, continuous para- 
phrases, in general without regard to the division of verses. 
Hence those psalms of his, which we see in our books, are 
usually made up of selected lines ; and not much more can 
be obtained from him, than has already been culled. His 
version of the thirty-ninth Psalm is peculiarly happy. 

The hymns generally attributed to Addison, are given by 
some to Andrew Marvell, but we should think on insufficient 
grounds. If they belong to Addison, they are the best po- 
etry he ever wrote. And this is one proof of the fact al- 
ready hinted at, that religion and virtue are poetic inspiration 
of themselves; or rather, that religious themes bring their 
Own inspiration to a religious mind. 

Cowper is the only. poet, of a celebrated name as such, 
who has written many hymns. They are all, or at least the 
greater part of them are, included in John Newton’s Olney 
Collection. He has produced twelve or fourteen which are 
worthy of his reputation, and are choice gems in the church 
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treasury. Such are “'The Spirit breathes upon the word,” 
or, as it generally begins in our collections, at the second 
verse, “A glory gilds the sacred page,” —‘‘ To keep the 
lamp alive,” — “ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee,” — 
‘When darkness long has veiled my mind,” and others. 
But he too often forgets that he is writing a hymn, and pre- 
sents us with a stiff allegory, a bible narrative, a scholastic 
argument, or even a severe piece of sarcasm. Here again 
we see, that a good poet may write poor hymns. But here 
the obstacle was peculiarity of mind, circumstances, and feel- 
ings, and not a deficiency of religious sentiment. 

His friend, Newton, has also left us some excellent hymns, 
which may be picked here and there from the strange mass 
of his Olney Collection, and are in general use in the churches. 
He too was fond of allegorizing, and symbolizing, and versi- 
fying Scripture facts and histories. The following titles, 
taken in the course of a few pages from his book, will show 
this curiosity of taste, and show too how unfit most of his 
hymns must be for the purposes of public worship. We find 
“The Bitter Waters,” — “ Jehovah-Rophi; I am the Lord 
that healeth thee,” — “ Manna hoarded,” —‘*'The Golden 


Calf,’’ — “ Samson’s Lion,” — “ ‘The Milch Kine drawing the 
Ark,” — “'The Borrowed Axe.” Some of the Scripture facts 
are versified, however,-with much judgment and taste. We 
will lay one of these before our readers, on the “ Death of 


Stephen,” which might very properly be sung in an Episcopal 
Church on that martyr’s day. 


“* As some tall rock amidst the waves 
The fury of the tempest braves, 
While the fierce billows, tossing high, 
Break at its foot, and, murmuring, die ; 


‘‘'Thus they who in the Lord confide, 
Though foes assault on every side, 
Cannot be moved or overthrown, 

For Jesus makes their cause his own. 


‘* So faithful Stephen, undismayed, 
The malice of the Jews surveyed ; 
The holy joy which filled his breast, 
A lustre on his face impressed. 
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‘*¢ Behold ! (he said) the world of light 
Is opened to my strengthened sight ; 
My glorious Lord appears in view, 

That Jesus whom ye lately slew.’ 


‘With such a friend and witness near, 
No form of death could make him fear; 
Calm amidst showers of stones, he kneels, 

And only for his murderers feels. 


“May we, by faith, perceive thee thus, 
Dear Saviour, ever near to us! 
This sight our peace through life shall keep, 
And death be feared no more than sleep.”’ 


Bishop Heber, among other claims to perpetual remem- 
brance, has secured a constant notice in the church by a few 
exquisite hymns, which are beginning to take a permanent place 
in our psalmody. ‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” has, for 
some time, been a favorite. ‘ Spirit of truth, on this thy 
day,” — “ Forth from the dark and stormy sky,” — ‘* Oh God 
that mad’st the earth and sky,” are equally sure of favor. 
What words could express the aspirations of humble, pleading, 
Christian devotion more warmly and truly than these, which 
form the second verse of the last named hymn? 


‘The cross our Master bore for us, 

For Him we fain would bear ; 

But mortal strength to weakness turns, 
And courage to despair ! 

Then mercy on our failings, Lord ! 
Our sinking faith renew ! 

And when his sorrows visit us, 
Oh send his patience too! ” 


James Montgomery (Robert, we fear, will never get to be 
a poet,) has done more for devotional poetry than any living 
writer. He has done this, not only by his versifications of 
some of the Psalms, which he has entitled ‘‘ Songs of Zion,” 
and by a large number of original hymns, but by fitting up 
and bringing into notice some of the Moravian effusions, for 
which many a heart wil! bless him, as ours does now. His 
own hymns may not challenge the most exalted rank; but 
there is so much harmony and sweetness in their structure, 
and so much Christianity in their spirit, that they glide into 
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our affections, and we never regret the place which we yield 
them. Good hymns on the life and character of our Saviour, 
which have been much wanted, have been furnished by him. 
“The morning dawns upon the place,” is a passion-hymn 
almost unrivalled, and so is the communion hymn, which be- 
gins with the ready assent of the disciple, 
** According to thy gracious word, 
In meek humility, 
This will I do, my dying Lord, 
I will remember thee !”’ 
and ends with his fervent ejaculation, 
** And when these failing lips grow dumb, 
And mind and memory flee, 
When thou shalt in thy kingdom come, 
Jesus, remember me! ” 

We ought to say more of Mrs. Steele and Mrs. Barbauld, 
than barely to mention their names, but time forbids. And so 
too of Browne, Stennet, Beddome, Toplady, Scott, Drum- 
mond, Enfield, Butcher, Jervis, the Taylors, the Roscoes, 
Bowring, and a number of others. Acceptable contributions 
have been made by all of these ; -nor are there wanting those 
in our own country who have sung with the spirit and with the 
understanding also. 

Having said enough, we think, to show that the present 
store of good hymns in our language is by no means a scanty 
one, we shall conclude our subject by brief notices of the col- 
lections which have served as our text. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of Dr. Willard’s collection, 
is the care with which each hymn is prepared for the choir, 
by the adaptation of the poetic to the musical emphasis. Af- 
ter all that has been advanced on this point, we think that 
we can settle it, at least for ourselves, in a few words. There 
is no question, then, that the more regular a hymn is in its 
structure, the better fitted it is for the purposes of public wor- 
ship ; that the nearer its verses correspond in their emphases 
with each other, and with the tune to which it is to be sung, 
the more pleasant will be its performance to those who sing 
and those who hear. And therefore it is to be regretted, that 
our hymn-writers have not attended to this fact more than they 
have, and taken better care that the qualities of their “immortal 
verse” should be suited to the music to which it was “to be 
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married.” But is all the accommodation and concession to be 
made by the verse, and none at all by the music? We think 
not. Are capital hymns to be thrown aside, or altered out of 
their identity, because here and there they have a somewhat 
untamable word, or an unimportant word which falls to the lot 
of an important musical note? We think not. If there is 
life and glow in the hymn, it will carry the worshipper tri- 
umphantly over a few stony places. If there is not life and 
glow in it, it will hardly be worth singing, though it be regu- 
lar to a nicety. A well-trained choir will not mind an occa- 
sional difficulty ; and when the whole congregation sing, with 
the right old-fashioned burst of sound and sympathy, only 
give them sentiments to engage their minds and warm their 
hearts, and their tongues heed no difficulty at all; they dash 
through the whole, with the spirit of a chant, which is the per- 
fection of divine nusic, and every line is harmony, and every 
word is prayer and praise. We object not to the change 
of a word or two for the sake of music, any more than for 
the sake of doctrine, but we do strongly and decidedly ob- 
ject to any great changes for the sake of either. If we can- 
not conscientiously sing a hymn without tearing it to pieces, 
and building it up again after our own doctrinal fashion, we 
wish not to meddle with it. If a hymn is so inharmoniously 
obdurate, that no musical strains will suit it, let it be left in 
the closet of the reader. But how many hymns are there of 
this latter character? Give us a soul-moving verse, and we 
will engage that it shall be sung by those who have souls to be 
moved. It will be perceived that we agree with Dr. Willard 
in his principle, though not to the extent to which he has car- 
ried it. But we confess that he has borne it through with a 
master-hand, and all will see that he is well acquainted with 
his work. His original hymns, also, are many, and on a wide 
variety of topics; and a fair proportion of them may be re- 
garded as valuable acquisitions. 

The “ Church Psalmody ” is decidedly the best Orthodox 
collection which we have seen; for Orthodox it is, as in its 
scholastic and popish doxologies it seems to take pains to 
prove. At the end of the psalms, and at the end of the 
hymns, there is more than the usual array of the Damasian 
ascription to the Trinity, for all the occasions of metre, and 
with an arithmetical opulence of permutation and combination. 
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As if the ascriptions of the Apostles would not secure the faith 
so well as that of the self-styled successor of St. Peter! And 
truly they would not secure that faith so well. But these 
things have been, and must yet be, and overlooking them as 
we must, we render our cheerful acknowledgment to the 
merits of this collection. ‘There are seven hundred and thir- 
ty-three hymns and doxologies in it, besides some anthems at 
the end ; and in this spacious range there is much to edify 
and delight the reader. Here, too, much attention has been 
given to musical accommodation, and there is much alteration 
of hymns consequent upon it, as well as much which is not 
demanded by this cause, or any cause, that we can see. We 
must say, and repeat, that we cannot bear to see old friends 
mangled at this rate. Our hearts cannot consent to make 
this sacrifice to our ears. Why must two verses of Watts be 
dovetailed into a third by Doddridge, and these again be 
spliced to a fourth by nobody knows whom? If this manu- 
facture must go on, let no names appear in the Index, and 
then we shall not be so constantly grieved and disappointed 
by the metamorphoses of our professed acquaintance. 

Some faults of minor consequence may be detected in this 
collection, and are inevitable to such an undertaking ; such as 
ascribing a hymn, by mistake, to a source from which it did 
not really come. A version of. the one hundred and thirty- 
third Psalm, for instance, commencing with the line, ‘ Spirit 
of Peace! celestial Dove!” is put down in the Index as 
from the Brattle Street Collection; but there is no such 
Psalm in that book. It was taken from a late English publi- 
cation, called the “ Spirit of the Psalms.” Doddridge’s 
‘Return, my roving heart, return,” is a little altered, and 
credited to “ Pratt’s Collection.” But these things will hap- 
pen, unless the compiler be acquainted with the whole body 
and compass of sacred poetry, which it is too much to expect 
from any one who does not make it a particular and long 
continued study. 

Among the hymns in this collection which were new to us, 
we quote the following communion hymn, borrowed from 
*¢ Pratt’s Collection,” because it is good, and because good 
communion hymns are scarce. 


‘1, Bread of heaven! on thee we feed, 
For thy flesh is meat indeed : 
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Ever let our souls be fed 
With this true and living bread. 


“2. Vine of heaven! thy blood supplies 
This blest cup of sacrifice : 
Lord, thy wounds our healing give ; 
To thy cross we look, and live. 


“3. Day by day with strength supplied 
Through the life of him who died ; 
Lord of life! oh let us be 
Rooted, grafted, built on thee!” 


Dr. Carpenter’s little volume is neat to the eye and pleasant 
to the spirit. It contains four hundred and eighty-two hymns, 
and gives us more satisfaction, on the whole, than any English 
collection which we have met with. Old hymns appear in it, 
for the most part, with their true old faces, and several new 
hymns, of great beauty, are introduced to us in its pages. 
For ourselves, we object to the use of the word “ Unitarian ” 
on its title page, though we are sure that the respected com- 
piler would not have adopted it without weighty reasons. A 
Unitarian hymn-book is peculiarly a Christian hymn-book, 
because it excludes every thing sectarian; therefore we should 
prefer that the term Unitarian should not be emblazoned on 
it, being a term which conveys a sectarian meaning to 
the apprehension of the world. Let it be understood that 
the only genuine and invariable marks of a Unitarian hymn- 
book are its freedom from disputed dogmas, its gospel sim- 
plicity, its generous charity, and its warm devotion. 

From the new hymns in this Bristol Collection we will 


copy a part of one, against which is the name of Fisher as 
author, and which begins, 


‘“‘ Sing, Christian, sing! for you alone 
Possess the immortal powers of song.”’ 


We take the last two verses only, because they are superior 
to the two others, and because they furnish us with a fit con- 
clusion to our subject. 


“Sing ! for these humble strains must cease 
Lost in unutterable bliss, 
When, freed from sorrow, face to face, 
You see the Saviour as he is. 
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When life, immortal life, is won, 

The song of hope no more can rise ; 
She breathes her last, her sweetest tone, 
Before the dawn of paradise. 


** The voice of faith and hope must die ; 
And not to mortal ears are given 
The lofty hymns of victory, 
Unknown but to the sons of heaven. 
Yet have our pilgrim lays the theme 
Which crowns their song of joy above ; 
In heaven and earth the Saviour’s name 
Unites the eternal song of love.” 





Art. [i].—1. Village Sermons: Doctrinal and Practical. 


By Bernarp Wuirman. Boston. Leonard C. Bowles. 
1832. 12mo. pp. 292. 


2. Counsels and Consolations: containing Meditations 
and Reflections on Sixty-two Passages of Scripture, with 


particular Reference to those in Trouble and Affliction. 
To which are added Four Sermons, suited to Persons im 
Distressing and Mournful Circumstances. By JonaTHaNn 


Farr. Boston. Leonard C. Bowles and B. H. Greene. 
1832. 16mo. pp. 206. 


We put these two books into the same notice, because 
they resemble one another in several respects. Both are 
alike remarkable for strong good sense; both are almost ex- 
clusively practical ; and both are designed and intended not 
so much for scholars as for the people. Mr. Whitman excels, 
perhaps, in vigor and condensation ; Mr. Farr in an evangeli- 
cal manner, and in what is called unction. 

The “ Village Sermons” are twenty-two in number, on topics, 
generally speaking, the most interesting and important, dis- 
cussed throughout in a plain, but direct, forcible, and impres- 
sive style. The secret of Mr. Whitman’s power and populari- 
ty with common readers is like that of Richard Wright’s in 
England. He preaches neither to the imagination nor to the 
passions, but to the judgment, and common sense, and con- 
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science ; aiming to induce men to act right, not from fancy, 
or fright, or sudden impulse of any kind, but from honest, 
sober, and deep conviction. His discourses are a proof, as 
well as an illustration, of how much a peculiarly lucid style 
and method, and argument well sustained and easy to be fol- 
lowed, will do, without the aid of pathos or impassioned decla- 
mation, to make preaching interesting and effective even with 
the multitude. Such preaching commonly passes for dull, 
and often is so; but this happens generally, we suspect, from 
want of ability in the preacher; or because he overrates the 
acquisitions of the bulk of his audience, and so does not make 
himself‘to be understood ; or underrates their capacities, and 
so dwells too long and unnecessarily on vapid truisms. 

We shall give an extract or two, being influenced in the 
selection by regard rather to something novel or opportune in 
the topics, than to the manner in which they are discussed. 
Many passages might be adduced, which in their style and 
general tone are more impressive, and probably more useful 
and edifying. Inthe sermon on the “ Nature and Necessity 
of Holiness,” Mr. Whitman considers a difficulty not often 
adverted to in the pulpit. 

“Perhaps you will ask,” he says, ‘“ how those who die in 
infancy and childhood can be happy in a future existence, 
since they were not born holy and have not lived long enough 
to acquire holiness: ‘This question I will candidly answer. 
An infant, though not a moral agent, and of course without 
any moral character, is still a subject of the kingdom of heaven, 
as expressly affirmed by the Saviour. He is innocent, for he 
has committed no sin. He is pure, for his soul being spiritual 
must proceed directly from the Father of spirits, from whom 
no impure thing can proceed. And because he is innocent 
and pure, just as he came from the hands of his Maker, he is 
an object of divine complacency and love ; and at death he is 
conveyed to mansions of eternal blessedness by those guardian 
angels who do always behold the face of their Father in 
heaven. There he can suffer nothing; for his soul is free 
from sin, the only cause of suffering in a spiritual world. Nor 
can he ever suffer ; for he has no evil in himself, and no temp- 
tations around him; he sees none but good examples to imi- 
tate, and hears only the language of truth and piety ; he re- 
ceives none but holy instructions, and associates with none but 
pure beings; of course he will commit no sin, and consequent- 
ly can suffer no punishment. Though he suffers nothing nor 
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ever can, neither can he enter immediately upon perfect spirit- 
ual happiness. For he enters the other world as ignorant as 
he leaves this; his existence is but just commenced ; be has 
not acquired the full exercise of his faculties; he has formed 
no moral character; of course he is no better prepared for 
perfect spiritual happiness than an infant in this world. But 
in this state he cannot long continue ; for he has entered the 
kingdom of heaven; he is in the society of just men made 
perfect, who will delight in instructing him in the duties and 
enjoyments of the spiritual regions; he is received into the 
mansions of Jesus, who, while on earth, took little children in- 
to his arms and blessed them as the lambs of his fold; he is in 
the more immediate presence of God, who is love, and who 
loves all the works of his hands. Under such instructers, and 
with such examples, his progress in knowledge and holiness 
must be incalculable, and in exact proportion to his increase 
in these will be his increase in unalloyed happiness. Thus, 
though destitute of personal holiness when borne by angels to 
paradise, he soon acquires a character altogether holy, and 
quickly becomes qualified for complete heavenly happiness. 
This speculation on the future condition of infants and chil- 
dren seems to me both rational and scriptural, and perfectly 
consistent with the necessity of holiness as a preparation for 
future happiness.’’ — pp. 273 — 275. 


Again: in his sermon on “The Gospel a safe Guide of 
Faith and Practice,” he thus speaks : 


‘* But perhaps you will now ask, if inhabitants of Christian 
lands may safely obey conscience in preference to the Gospel ? 
No. This experiment has been fairly tried. The Catholics 
formerly persecuted and murdered the Protestants ; and all in 
obedience to conscience. The Protestants in turn not only 
murdered the Catholics but those of their own denomination 
who would not swear to a human creed; and all for con- 
science’ sake. Our pious forefathers banished the Baptists. 
and murdered the Quakers, and hung the supposed witches ; 
and all to satisfy conscience, falsely so called. At the present 
day you may see professing Christians in various sects who 
are guilty of practices which are unscriptural ; and conscience 
is pleaded in excuse. Now is such Christian fruit? Is it 
obeying the goldenrule? I think not. And if all were to 
have such consciences, the world would again soon be filled 
with blood and violence. If then you consider these well 
known facts ; the irrational belief and abominable practices of 
heathens ; the inconsistent faith and unrighteous conduct of 
professing Christians, when they prefer what they call con- 
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science to the gospel, you must admit that conscience unen- 
lightened is no safe and sufficient guide. 

** Now I would not say one word to injure the influence of a 
good conscience. For I regard it as of great value and im- 
portance. The evil is here. In unchristian nations the people 
have had no means of educating conscience ; no sufficient and 
satisfactory means. And in Christian lands, many have mis- 
taken their prejudices, their will, their passions, their igno- 
rance, their bigotry, for the dictates of conscience. They 
have set what they called conscience above revelation, and 
then proceeded to commit unchristian practices. But the 
proper course is to cultivate conscience ; to enlighten it at the 
ever-burning lamp of revelation ; to follow its dictates so far as 
they conform to the plain instructions of Jesus, and no farther. 
Thus conscience would prove a most valuable and faithful 
monitor, and would generally direct us to walk in the way of 
truth and duty. While, therefore, we are grateful for the gift 
of conscience, which in an unenlightened state is not a safe 
and sufficient guide, let us be still more grateful for the means 
of educating and enlightening it in all things essential to peace 
and holiness.” — pp. 236, 237. 

More than two thirds of Mr. Farr’s book is given, as the 
title-page intimates, to short comments on texts of Scrip- 
ture peculiarly pertinent to cases of sickness or bereave- 
ment. He has been much among the afflicted, and has 
learned with what earnestness the bowed spirit of man turns, 
almost instinctively, to the divine word for consolation and 
support. A thought, a hint from him who was himself “a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” will do more to 
soothe and reconcile the broken-hearted, than volumes of 
cold and barren philosophy. Mr. Farr, as we have had oc- 
casion to observe before, is a plain-spoken man; but his 
severity is mingled with occasional touches of tenderness 
and pathos, which serve to qualify and mellow the effect of 
a directness and sharpness of style that, otherwise, might be 
pronounced uncalled for and excessive. 

Thus in answering the question in Scripture, ‘‘ What 
shall we do?” he says: 


‘** T suppose that many of those, into whose hands this book 
may fall, may be ‘concerned,’ but hesitating. ‘They have a 
great regard for, and feel a deep interest in religion, and a 
growing concern for the welfare of their souls; but they have 
never made a profession of religion, nor, perhaps, ever been 
baptized. 
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“They may have been thoughtful, and engaged in religious 
duties and exercises for years ; but they have not felt prepared 
for joining a church. You dare not come to the Lord’s table, 
nor enter into so solemn a covenant. 

‘‘Now, I shall not undertake to remove all your scruples 
and doubts in the way you. may wish. It would be of little 
profit. I suspect you are deceiving yourself. 

“You feel unfit, unprepared to come to the Lord’s table. 
You cannot now enter into such a solemn covenant. And 
have you not said so many times? And do you think you are 
any more fit and prepared now, than you were when you first 
made this excuse? Are you striving constantly to be pre- 
pared? Do you read, do you search the Scriptures? Are 
you in the habit of praying? Have you prayed, and do you 
fervently pray to the Father that he may give you his holy 
spirit? You are afraid to make any engagement or promise, 
lest you should not keep it. It would appear by this, that you 
had avery tender conscience. But is this the fact? Have 
we any evidence of it in your life? Have you been striving to 
multiply and deepen good impressions? to increase your knowl- 
edge of God and of the Saviour, and of your duties to them ? 
Have you grown more watchful over your heart and life? 
Have you made any advances in virtue and piety? Must you 
not’ confess, that the reason you are not fit and prepared is, 
that you have been negligent? that the blame is altogether 
your own? and, if so, then where is your tender consctence ? 
Have you acted like one wishing to believe in Christ and be 
his friend? What is the cross you cannot take and bear ? 
What are your besetting sins to which you are so enslaved? 
Abcut what are you in suspense? ‘Speak to the children of 
Israel that they go forward.’ ” — pp. 133, 134. 


One more extract must suffice, in which, speaking of sick- 
ness and the care of the sick, he observes, 


‘* Be judicious in your choice of a physician, when you can 
choose ; and then be very scrupulous and exact in attending to 
his prescriptions. Many nurses are very stupid and faithless ; 
and in this way they greatly injure the reputation and useful- 
ness of the physician, and multiply the dangers of the patient. 

‘* Let those who have the care of the sick, beware how they 

indulge the feelings and taste of the patient to the neglect of 
the orders given them. 
_ * Keep the sick as cleanly, and in as large, warm, and well- 
aired a room, as you can; and let it be as remote from noise 
as possible. Generally, let none enter the room but those 
whose business it is to be there. 
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** Have no long stories, whispering, whining, sighing, crying. 
Let friends and relatives suppress their feelings, if they really 
desire the recovery of the sick. Ask the patient but few ques- 
tions ; and do not sit or stand staring at him. Be careful how 
you weary and alarm him. 

“ Be not light, coarse, clownish, dark, and doleful ; but be 
mild, affectionate, and respectful. Say but few words, and 
then retire very soon. Do not fill the family with forebodings. 
Many persons who visit the sick prove to be tormenters, rather 
than comforters. ‘They stay too long; they are noisy; they 
are talkative ; they are meddlesome ; they frequently express 
by their words, tones, and looks, fears which should be either 
concealed, or disclosed with great prudence. 

**If the sick person have neglected religion till now, let 
none converse with him, on this important subject, but his 
minister and a select few of. his intelligent and pious friends. 
But do not this without the knowledge and advice of his phy- 
sician. 

‘* Have no long reading, praying, or exhortation. Think of 
his feeble state of body and mind. Consider whether the dis- 
ease be not of such a nature, that it is impossible for him to do 
any thing in regard to faith and repentance. If it is, be not 
so foolish and cruel as to attempt to fix his heart and thoughts 
on religion then. 

‘* Pray for him frequently and fervently, and embrace the 
earliest opportunities, when recovering, to urge religion upon 
his attention. 

“There are many disorders which so weaken and derange 
the system, that you can indulge no reasonable hope of his 
being converted then. Still, we can pray in secret, or silently, 
that his life may be prolonged, and that his sins may be for- 
given, and then bow with awful reverence to the will of a 
righteous and good God. 

**O that every sinner would deeply consider these things, 
long before he is brought into such a distressing condition. 

** Reader! reader! are you prepared for a sick and a dying 
bed? And are you prepared to see your near and dear friends 
in such a situation? O give your heart, and devote your life 
to your Saviour and to your heavenly Father now. 'Thousands 
in such circumstances have wished they had been religious 
before. But no one at such a season has regretted that he 
had been a humble follower of Jesus Christ. O may this 
warning voice be heard, felt, and obeyed.” — pp. 137 — 139. 


Mr. Farr says, in the Preface, ‘‘ I indulge the hope, that 
not a few of the prosperous, enlightened, and benevolent, 
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if this work should meet their approbation, will second these 
humble efforts by the purchase and distribution of the vol- 
ume among the children of sorrow.”? We hope that this 
suggestion will be acted on; for we can hardly conceive of 
a charity more godlike, than that which, failing in its en- 
deavours to prevent or remove human suffering, assists in 
supplying and diffusing the means of bearing it with meek- 
ness and filial trust. 





Art. 1V.— A Vindication of Dr. Paley’s Theory of Morals 
from the principal Objections of Mr. Dugald Stewart ; 
Mr. Gisborne; Dr. Pearson; and Dr. Thomas Brown. 
With an Appendix, containing Strictures on some Re- 
marks of Dr. Whately, Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford. By the Rev. Laraam Watnewrieut, M. A., 
F. S. A., of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Great Brickhill, &c. London. 1830. S8vo. pp. 204. 


Ir has been so much the fashion, of late years, to decr 
Paley’s doctrine of expediency, that one is disposed, from 
that principle in our nature which inclines us to favor the 
weaker party, to hail the writer who undertakes its vindica- 
tion. Besides, the vindication, if successful, will relieve 
those of our colleges and public and private seminaries, 
which still use Paley’s treatise as a text-book in moral and 
political philosophy, from the charge of exposing unneces- 
sarily the minds of the young to the influence of principles, 
which, as has been supposed, are not only false, but of a 
bad and dangerous tendency. A careful perusal of Mr. 
Wainewright’s work has convinced us, that the task which 
he has assumed could hardly have fallen into abler hands ; 
uniting, as he does, to a proper interest in the subject, and 
the necessary ingenuity and scholarship, that candor and ur- 
banity which take from controversy all that is objectionable. 
All that we propose to do at this time, is to give a rapid 
sketch of his argument, with some extracts, and leave them 
to affect our readers as they may. 

Beginning with Dugald Stewart, he says, and, as it seems 
to us, with justice : 
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“I cannot help thinking, that Mr. Stewart is chargeable 
with some degree of unfairness in placing Dr. Paley in the 
same class of moralists with Hume and Godwin, and thus asso- 
ciating one of the most powerful advocates of Christianity, with 
two of its most insidious and determined enemies, because 
they appear to agree in regarding utility as the principle which 
renders virtue obligatory on mankind. I say appear to agree ; 
for if no other distinction could be discovered between writers, 
who, in reality, possess so little in common with each other, it 
would be quite sufficient to point out the difference of meaning 
affixed by these two parties to the same term. In the one 
case, utility is considered as the sole obligation ; in the other, 
as the rule or standard, to which we are to refer, whenever the 
rectitude of an action becomes doubtful. According to the 
former system, the views of the agent are confessedly limited 
to the present life ; according to the latter, he is directed to 
look forward to a state of existence beyond the grave. It is 
not to be denied, however, that Dr. Paley’s language is often 
defective in precision, and that a few instances of obvious in- 
consistency may be pointed out in different parts of his work. 
Of this an apposite exemplification is furnished in the first of 
the passages quoted by Mr. Dugald Stewart: ‘ Whatever is ex- 
pedient is right. It is the utility of any moral rule alone 
which constitutes the obligation of it,’* &c. But still it is 
abundantly evident from the context, and the general purport 
of his work, that what he means to inculcate is, that utility is 
merely the rule or criterion of virtue, and is then only to be 
followed as our guide, when certainty is not to be obtained 
from the language of Scripture. In a more limited sense, 
utility might nevertheless be described as the obligation, since 
there is unquestionably a distinction between the motive which 
immediately influences the conduct, and the ultimate motive. 
Nor is the reality of the latter to be disputed, because it is not 
always present to the mind, and because inducements less re- 
mote in their operation may be sufficiently influential in the 
ordinary transactions of life. On this account, what has been 
observed by some writers concerning the divine will, might be 
applied to expediency. It might be made the rule and the mo- 
tive at the same time; and we might in this manner vindicate 
the language of Dr. Paley, when he asserts that the utility of 
a rule constitutes the obligation of it. But, in truth, it would 
have been more consistent with the author’s former explana- 
tion, to substitute the term criterion for that of obligation, as 
we find that he has done in the very next page. Hence we 
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may regard the expression as it here occurs, as nothing more 


than a verbal inaccuracy, by no means affecting the general 
reasoning of the work.” — pp. 6-8. 


The passage which suggested these animadversions oc- 
curs in Mr. Stewart’s “‘ Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind.” In the latest of his publications, “‘ The 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man,” he 
goes more fully into the discussion, and insists upon it as a 
capital and fatal objection to Paley’s theory, that it mistakes 
and misrepresents the origin of our moral judgments and 
feelings. Paley and Stewart agree in believing, that there 
is an essential difference between right and wrong, and that 
men, in point of fact, and often long anterior to the exer- 
cise of the reasoning powers, possess the faculty of discern- 
ing and feeling this difference. The only important ques- 
tion properly at issue between them is this: The latter 
maintains, that this facalty is simple and original ; the for- 
mer, that it is complex and acquired. On this controversy 
Mr. Wainewright observes : 


‘“‘It appears to me, I confess, that the question respecting 
the origin of our moral feelings does not possess that impor- 
tance which Mr. Stewart and others are so anxious to attach 
to it. Scarcely any person, I imagine, who has attentively ex- 
ercised his observation, can be found, who would deny that 
the major part of mankind are placed in circumstances, which, 
at an earlier or a later period, give rise to the moral senti- 
ments in the breast, and that these sentiments possess, on the 
whole, a great degree of uniformity, subject nevertheless to ex- 
ceptions and variations which a difference of external con- 
dition, and consequently of mental culture, will satisfactorily 
explain. Whether these moral perceptions and feelings are 
to be deemed instinctive, or whether they derive their origin 
from the more rational process described by Locke, Hartley, 
and Paley, the practical results are precisely the same, and 
the essential distinction between virtue and vice remains un- 
altered : and hence it cannot but excite surprise, that the lat- 
ter opinion should have been opposed with a degree of warmth 
so little justified by the occasion. When we can account for 
any striking phenomena, whether physical, mental, or moral, 
from causes which are acknowledged by all parties to be con- 
stantly in operation, it is surely, to say the least, highly unrea- 
sonable to resort to some other cause, which is not only super- 
fluous and undefinable, but of which the very existence is a 
subject of dispute. It is not to the mere use of the words 
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conscience and moral sense, that any objection is made by the 
followers of Paley: on the contrary, the terms are readily ad- 
mitted to be extremely useful in the nomenclature of ethics. 
All that is affirmed is, that the faculty they are intended to de- 
signate is neither innate nor instinctive; because, in the first 
place, such a supposition is not at all requisite; and in the 
second place, it is destitute of substantial proof. We must 
not forget the rule of philosophizing laid down by Newton in 
his ‘ Principia,’ that ‘No more causes of the phenomena of 
nature ought to be admitted, than are known to exist, and are 
sufficient to explain their appearances.’ ’”? — pp. 42-44. 


The author next takes up the objections of Mr. Gisborne, 
as set forth in his “ Principles of Moral Philosophy,” and 
shows that that writer’s own theory is fraught with the same 
difficulties as those alleged against Paley’s. ‘The arguments 
on which Mr. Gisborne chiefly dwells, are derived from the 
alleged difficulty imposed, by those who make general ex- 
pediency the criterion of virtue, on the inadequate faculties 
of man, and from the abuse to which the system must of 
necessity be constantly liable. But, as Mr. Wainewright 
shows, 


** According to Mr. Gisborne’s system, before any person 
can determine whether any particular action will best fulfill 
the purposes of his being, there are four points to be delibe- 
rately considered, — its tendency to promote the final happi- 
ness of himself, and that of his fellow-creatures, and then their 
present happiness, and his own. Now the extent of the exami- 
nation here enjoined must undoubtedly exceed that which is 
required by general expediency ; and if the latter be supposed 
to be beyond the capacity of the human mind, it will scarcely 
be denied that the former must be still more so.’’ — pp. 52, 53. 


Not satisfied with turning back the whole force of the ob- 
jection on its author, Mr. Wainewright meets it afterwards 
on its own merits. It should he premised that Paley and 
his followers would have us resort to expediency as a crite- 
rion of virtue only when revelation fails us, and then, for 
the most part, only for the settlement of general rules. 
Taking this view of the subject, he says: 

** But after all that has been advanced on the subject, the 
difficulty attending the theory of expediency has been greatly 
exaggerated. It is the observation, indeed, of the same able, 
I cannot say unprejudiced, Scotch moralist, that ‘the dis- 
covery of this connexion between virtue and utility, is the slow 
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result of extensive and philosophical combinations; and would 
soon cease to have a foundation in truth, if men were to sub- 
stitute their own conceptions of expediency, instead of those 
rules which are inspired by the wisdom of God.’* Surely 
this author cannot mean to say, that in all the more flagrant 
crimes it requires the divine inspiration to enable us to per- 
ceive their opposition to the well-being of society; or, that we 
must await the slow result of extensive and philosophical cal- 
culations, before we can ascertain their destructive tendency. 
Is it possible, in any state of society short of the grossest bar- 
barism, not to be aware of the ruinous effects, for example, of 
murder, adultery, theft, and perjury? Or is there any diffi- 
culty in discovering, without either the aid of heavenly inspi- 
ration, or the delay of extensive inquiry, the advantages atten- 
dant upon honesty, temperance, compassion, and charity 7? 
And even in those doubtful cases, which sometimes occur in 
the affairs of real life, as well as in casuistry, neither the dic- 
tates of conscience, nor the intuitive suggestions which, ac~- 
cording to Mr. Stewart, arise on the exercise of our under- | 
standing, supply a readier guide for our actions, than the 
consideration of their influence on the welfare of society.” 
— pp. 57, 58. 

Paley has been accused, and certainly with some reason, 
of being a lax moralist, especially on public duties. ‘It is 
a sin,’ says Mackintosh, ‘‘ which easily besets men of 
strong good sense, little enthusiasm, and much experience. 
They are naturally led to lower their precepts to the level 
of their expectations.” On this subject we will let the 
‘¢ Vindication” speak for itself. 

** With regard to the passage in Dr. Paley’s second volume,t 
represented both by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Gisborne as so highly 
objectionable, where it is affirmed that ‘ moral philosophy can- 
not pronounce that any rule of morality is so rigid as to bend 
to no exceptions’; whether it might have been expressed in a 
less decided tone, is a point which it is now needless to deter- 
mine ; but we may rest assured that the author never intended 
that it should be criticized in an insulated form, nor that it 
should be interpreted otherwise than in perfect conformity with 
the principles enforced in the rest of his work. That general 
rules are absolutely indispensable cannot be disputed ; nor has 
any one enforced this truth with more earnestness, than the 
eminent moralist whose theory has so often been attacked, 
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with more zeal perhaps than discretion. The only question to 
be considered is, whether these rules should ever admit of ex- 
ceptions ; and I confess, that in my judgment, the affirmative 
may very consistently be defended.” — pp. 58, 59. 


This he illustrates by several examples, and among the 
rest by one furnished by Mr. Gisborne himself. 


‘* But I hasten to an example afforded by Mr. Gisborne him- 
self, notwithstanding his animadversions on the license al- 
lowed by his opponent. After asserting that ‘ restraints, the 
original imposition of which was unjust, may in some cases be 
continued consistently with justice,’ he alleges as an instance 
in point, ‘ that the negroes already in the West Indies, though 
they have been reduced to slavery by the most unjust means, 
may be detained in that state as long as there is sufficient rea- 
son to believe, that, if emancipated, they would massacre the 
planters and seize the islands.’ The truth of this position, I 
readily admit, will not be called in question, except by those 
who are governed more by a fanatical than a rational love of 
freedom. But why, we may ask, is the retention of the slaves 
here spoken of acknowledged to be just? For no other as- 
signable reason, than because it is conducive to the welfare of 
the whole ; that is, because this exception to the injustice of 
inflicting slavery, is, in the estimation of those who are best 
able to form a correct judgment, clearly expedient. Here, then, 
we have another exemplification of the truth of the assertion 
contained in Paley’s chapter on War, respecting the utility of 
adhering to general rules: ‘that situations may be feigned, 
and consequently may possibly arise, in which the general ten- 
dency is outweighed by the enormity of the particular mis- 
chief.’ ’’ — pp. 66, 67. 


He adds: 


** If it be said, and indeed it has been often said, that a sys- 
tem like this must be continually liable to abuse, I should wish 
to know if any other has been proposed that is exempt from 
this liability. The dictates of conscience, whether this faculty 
be innate or acquired, the consideration of the nature and fit- 
ness of things, and the suggestions derived from the exercise 
of reason, may all as easily be perverted to color the worst mo- 
tives of the heart, and are equally capable of affording to man- 
kind a ready ‘apology for their deviations from the ordinary 
ae of right and wrong.’ ”’ — pp. 68, 69. 


. Wainewri 3 passes, in the Third Chapter, to an 
cconiiaien of Pearson’s objections, contained in his 
‘“‘ Remarks on the Theory of Morals’ ; and introduces the 
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subject with the following concessions in regard to Paley’s 


definition of virtue, which, as it seems to us, are candid and 
ample.* 


** This definition was, in fact, borrowed from the last of the 
Essays prefixed to Archbishop King’s work on the Origin of 
Evil; and it must excite surprise that, objectionable as it un- 
doubtedly is, in more respects than one, it should have been 
retained by Dr. Paley in every successive edition of his Moral 
Philosophy, during his life-time. The author of those Essays, 
if he agreed, as he appears to have done, with Mr. Gay (who 
is known to have written the Preliminary Dissertation to the 
same work of the Archbishop), confined the appellation of vir- 
tue to those duties only which refer to our fellow-creatures. 
Those which regard ourselves individually, he classed under 
the name of prudence, and the actions which relate immedi- 
ately to the Deity he termed religious. Hence it is plain why 
the two latter classes of duties were omitted in his definition. 
But this was not the case with Paley, who in the very next 
page adopts the threefold division of the moral duties common- 
ly made use of by ethical writers; a circumstance, let it be 
observed, which prevents the student from experiencing any 
inconvenience from the defectiveness complained of. Again, 
we admit that in every definition of virtue, reference must be 
made to the rule or criterion ; but this remark cannot be ap- 
plied to the obligation, which ought to be kept entirely distinct. 
From the language of the definition before us, we might un- 
doubtedly be led to infer that no action can be virtuous which 
does not immediately arise from the prospect of a future reward. 
That this, however, was not the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed by Dr. Paley, is perfectly evident from his observations 
on habitual virtue, in the seventh chapter of his second book, 
to which I have already adverted. But, notwithstanding this 
explanation, I am free to acknowledge that a want of pre- 
cision in defining the terms of science, frequently gives rise to 
errors for which the author is justly responsible.” — pp. 71 — 73. 


It is in reply to Dr. Pearson that our author enters at 
some length into the discussion of the difficult subject of 
moral obligation. According to Paley, ‘“‘a man is said to 
be obliged, ‘ when he is urged by a violent motive, resulting 


* Paley, in his Moral Philosophy, Book I. Chap. vii. says: “ Virtue 
is ‘the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness.’ According to this definition, 
‘the good of mankind’ is the subject ; the ‘ will of God, the rule; and 
‘everlasting happiness,’ the motive, of human virtue.” 
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from the command of another’ ”; a definition which calls 


for further concessions and apologies. 


“Tf” says Mr. Wainewright, ‘‘ the work had been designed 
for any but those who embrace the Christian faith, it would be 
objectionable, I admit, to represent this motive as ‘resulting 
from the will of another,’ because, though obligation arises in 
numberless cases from that source, it may, nevertheless, pro- 
ceed from some other. An unbeliever may consider himself 
obliged to practise virtue, because, generally speaking, it must 
be deemed to be the best means of securing present happiness ; 
but to those who believe in the divine origin of Christianity, it 
must be perfectly clear that no conduct, however exemplary, 
could ever be instrumental in obtaining eternal happiness, 
without referring to the will of the Deity: he only has the 
power of conferring on mankind an endless futurity of bliss, 
and from his benevolent decree, therefore, must the chief mo- 
tive to virtue derive its efficacy.” — pp. 94, 95. 


On the consideration which actually binds or obliges ra- 
tional and moral agents, he observes : 


‘* Notwithstanding the warmth with which Mr. Stewart con- 
demns the practice of confounding final with efficient causes, 
they will yet, in morals, be found ultimately to coincide. He 
allows that the final cause of virtue is the happiness of the 
agent; and though it is true that the end is not always in our 
immediate contemplation at the time of action, it furnishes the 
only solution of the question, — Why are we obliged to com- 
ply with the duties enjoined by morality? There may be, and 
there undoubtedly are, many subordinate reasons which influ- 
ence the mind; but from this source alone can be derived the 
final answer, beyond which we cannot proceed. To establish 
this position is the object which Paley has in view, when he 
discusses the nature of obligation; and it is only by a refer- 
ence to the end of our creation, that a conclusive reply can be 
given to the inquiry. Why am I obliged, it may be asked, for 
example, to refrain from the commission of fraud? Dr. Cud- 
worth would answer, Because the understanding informs us 
that it is right; if we consulted Hutcheson, his reply would 
be, Because it is the dictate of the moral sense ; Hume would 
allege, Because it tends to promote the general welfare of soci- 
ety; and Warburton, Because it is the will of God. But why 
should I act in conformity with what moralists have termed 
rectitude 7? Why attend to the suggestions of conscience ? 
Why consult the general welfare of mankind? Why obey the 
commands of God? There is no absolute incongruity, no con- 
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tradiction, in proposing any of these questions; and the only 
satisfactory answer which can be given is, that by so acting 
we shall secure our greatest possible happiness. To proceed 
farther, and to ask why we should pursue our happiness, does 
indeed involve a positive absurdity, because a capacity for en- 
joyment, and a consequent desire to obtain it, are, it is univer- 
4 admitted, inseparable from the human mind.” — pp. 96- 

It is sometimes objected to Paley, that he restricts the 
motive, in which he believes obligation to consist, to the 
happiness of the life to come, without noticing the present 
advantages of virtue. The answer is, as before, that he al- 
ways considered himself to be writing for those only who 
believe in the truth of revelation ; and, assuming Christiani- 
ty to be true, our temporal happiness either coincides with 
our everlasting happiness, or else is to be made of no ac- 
count in the calculations of one who would attain to the 
greatest amount of felicity on the whole. This may pass as 
a vindication of Paley’s book, regarded merely as a practi- 
cal work for the use of believers, but will hardly go to the 
extent of clearing it from all reasonable objections as a sci- 
entific treatise. 

Next come the objections to Dr. Paley’s principle of 
moral obligation, urged with so much earnestness in Dr. 
Brown’s “ Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind.” This writer even goes so far as to say, in refer- 
ence to a regard to everlasting happiness as the reason and 
foundation of obedience, that “‘ the sensualist of the com- 
mon system of selfishness, who never thinks of any higher 
object in the pursuit of the little pleasures which he is 
miserable enough to regard as happimess, seems to me, even 
in the brutal stupidity in which he is sunk, a being more 
worthy of esteem than the selfish of another life.” There 
is no allegation which Mr. Wainewright manifests more so- 
licitude effectually to repel and siience, than this. His 
words are: 


““If we examine this charge of selfishness a little more at- 
tentively, its basis will appear to be devoid of solidity. In the 
first place, with regard to the present life, the system of Arch- 
deacon Paley demands the sacrifice of every personal imterest 
the moment it is found to iaferfere with the higher dufies of 
our nature: and 2 strict compliance with genera] rules ts im- 
peratively required, at the risk of losing our dearest amd most 
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valuable enjoyments. In the next place, though the prospect 
of happiness in a future existence is declared to be the ulti- 
mate motive of our conduct, it is not denied that the most 
elevated degree of virtue is that which is practised without any 
direct view to its ulterior consequences ; and if this opinion is 
not stated by Paley in these precise terms, it is sufficiently 
sanctioned by his observations on habitual virtue. After citing 
his own definition, he thus speaks: ‘ Yet a man shall perform 
many an act of virtue without having either the good of man- 
kind, the will of God, or everlasting happiness in his thoughts. 
How is this to be understood? In the same manner as that a 
man may be a very good servant, without being conscious at 
every turn of a particular regard to his master’s will, or of an 
express attention to his master’s interest ; indeed, your best 
old servants are of this sort ; but then he must have served for 
a length of time under the actual direction of these motives, to 
bring him to this.’’’ — pp. 116-118. 


He contends, however, that in the present condition and 
circumstances of human nature a perfect disinterestedness 
is hardly to be expected, and that such a disinterestedness, 
in regard to the life to come, is by no means indispensable 
to moral excellence. For, he goes on, 


‘If the ultimate motive, derived from the expectation of a 
future existence, is justly condemned as selfish and degrading, 
then are we authorized to apply these epithets, in their fullest 
force, and with all the odium attached to them, to the religion 
of Christ. Future rewards and punishments are constantly 
presented to the view of its disciples ; and by these sanctions, 
every precept it contains, and all its exhortations to imitate the 
example of its divine founder, are powerfully enforced. There 
is scarcely a chapter in the New Testament in which some 
reference to the same end does not attract the reader’s notice ; 
and if the disinterestedness contended for by Dr. Paley’s op- 
ponents be indispensably requisite to constitute genuine virtue, 
it becomes a necessary inference, that the sacred writers have 
been guilty of the grossest errors, and that their followers have 
to the present hour been lamentably deceived. What senti- 
ment more strikingly pervades almost every page of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, than that which is expressed in the following 
citation? — ‘ For he that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.’ If we read our Saviour’s sermon on the mount, do we 
not perceive the same truth perpetually inculcated, the same 
exhortation to disinterestedness in this world, and the same ex- 
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citement of hopes and fears with regard to the next? To 
those who are persecuted and slandered, what is the motive 
which our Lord holds out to patient endurance, and even to 
exultation under the severest treatment? ‘ Rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad; for great is your reward in heaven.’ What is 
the language which he employs when exhorting his disciples 
to unostentatious charity, to frequent prayer, and to avoiding 
hypocrisy? ‘Thy father which seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee openly.’ And does not the sublime description which 
closes the twenty-fifth chapter of our first Gospel, speak as for- 
cibly to the same effect, and hold up the most solemn promises 
and denunciations, as incitements to the practice of compas- 
sion and beneficence? Again, if we consult the Epistles, do 
we find that the first promulgators of the Christian religion, in 
their arduous efforts to benefit mankind, lost sight of their fu- 
ture reward? Were not the early converts of that faith urged 
‘to press toward the mark for the prize of their high calling,’ 
and ‘so to run the race that was set before them,’ as to ob- 
tain, — not the mere approbation of their own consciences, — 
not the bare satisfaction of having acted in conformity with 
the fitness of things, with the principles of eternal rectitude, or 
with the suggestions of right reason, — but ‘an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away 2’ — pp. 121- 
124. 

He maintains, that, if to be influenced by the prospect of 
retribution in another state of being destroys all virtue in 
human action, then must we suppose, that the heroism dis- 
played at times by skeptics and unbelievers is decidedly 
superior, in a moral point of view, to that exhibited by the 
Apostles and Christian martyrs. He also shows, that Dr. 
Brown’s own theory is, in reality, just as liable as Paley’s to 
the imputation of selfishness, and much more liable to prac- 
tical abuses; and concludes thus : 


** Constituted as the human faculties and affections are at 
present, to endeavour to persuade the great mass of mankind, 
or, indeed, any but visionary speculatists, who never mingle in 
the business and tumults of the world, that they ought to prac- 
tise virtue either exclusively for its own sake, or from no other 
motive than the feeling®of approbation which it inspires in the 
heart, is, I cannot help believing, to the last degree, idle and 
preposterous. Did no other more powerful incitement, exist ; ' 
if men were to depend solely upon the guidance of an internal 
monitor, neither imperative in its dictates, nor uniform in its 
effects; if they were told that the only attainable recompense 
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for the noblest acts of generosity and valor, or the most painful 
exertions of forbearance and self-denial, would be the smiles of 
an approving conscience, ‘we may venture to affirm,’ in the 
language applied by Mr. Stewart to the theory of Dr. Paley, 
‘that there would not be enough of virtue left in the world, to 
hold society together.’ Let the Stoics contend, that Regulus, 
in the midst of torture, and with no consolation but that which 
flowed from the conviction of his own worth, was equally hap- 
py with Metellus, possessed of all that prosperity could afford, 
or wisdom desire. The ethics of Christianity, I apprehend, 
enforced as they are by the hopes and fears of: futurity, would 
be but ill-exchanged for the dowerless philosophy of the 
Porch.” — pp. 136-143. 


In the Appendix our author animadverts on some remarks 
of Dr. Whately, relative to the subject of the present in- 
quiry, from which we shall give a single extract as contain- 
ing every thing essential to our purpose. 


‘In a publication of acknowledged merit on the subject of 
logic, by Dr. Whately of Oxford, a very erroneous representa- 
tion of Dr. Paley’s principles is placed before the student, in a 
note on the ambiguities of the word Reason; sufficient to show 
how little consideration the former had bestowed on the sys- 
tem of Ethics against which his sarcasms are so injudiciously 
aimed. ‘The moral faculty,’ he observes, ‘ or power of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, is one of which brutes are des- 
titute. But then Dr. Paley, and some other ethical writers, 
deny it to man also. ‘The description given by that author of 
our discernment of good and bad conduct (viz. as wholly de- 
pendent on reward and punishment) would equally apply to 
many of the brute creation, especially the dog.’ In the first 
place, I must beg leave to reply to this observation, that the 
language of Paley can never be interpreted, even with the 
most forced construction, into a denial that man possesses the 
faculty of distinguishing right from wrong. It must be obvi- 
ous, I should have thought, to every reader not prepossessed 
against the author, that he admits the existence of this faculty 
in its fullest extent; but respecting its origin, he undoubtedly 
differs most widely from those who contend for an instinctive 
or intuitive moral sense. On this ceggon his opinions nearly 
coincide with those of Locke and Hartley. In the next place, 
Paley does not represent ‘our discernment of good and bad 
conduct,’ as dependent on the expectation of reward and pun- 
ishment ; nor has he in any instance confounded two points 
so essentially different, as the criterion and the obligation. 
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When men have acquired a knowledge of their duty from Scrjp- 
ture, or, where that is silent, from the tendency of actions to 
promote the welfare of society, what is the inducement which 
will be found paramount to every other in producing compli- 
ance? Paley answers, and, as I conceive, truly answers, — 
The prospect of an infinite reward in another state of being. 
Dr. Whately affirms, that this principle (the same in its nature, 
though not in its extent) is equally applicable to brutes; and 
he attributes to the dog a feeling of expectation tantamount to 
foresight, of which no facts hitherto adduced in natural histo- 
ry can be deemed a sufficient proof. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more certain, than that. the dog and the horse are trained into 
regularity and habitual submission, by a course of early and 
often rigid dicipline. Must we on that account, therefore, re- 
fuse to believe that the moral habits of the human race also are 
formed by salutary discipline, and can, in truth, be formed by 
no other means ?”’? — pp. 171 -— 174. 


We have been liberal in our extracts from:the volume 
before us, as it is not likely to be printed in this country, 
and its circulation here must consequently be very limited. 
We have risen from its perusal not satisfied in all respects, 
but yet more and more confirmed in the conviction previ- 
ously entertained, that Paley’s errors and faults as an ethi- 
cal writer have been greatly exaggerated ; and that they are 
chiefly referable to a want of the habit of careful and minute 
analysis and discrimination, to the particular and local pur- 
pose which he appears to have had in view in writing, and 
to a constitutional defect, which led him to make less ac- 
count than he ought of the moral feelings and affections in 
speaking of conscience and duty. No work on the same 
subject has yet appeared, which is found to be so intelligible 
or so interesting to the young as Paley’s Moral Philosophy ; 
still if it is to be retained as a text-book in our schools and 
colleges, it is certainly right that the inconsistencies, pointed 
out and acknowledged by Mr. Wainewright himself, should 
be corrected, and those especially which have brought the 
moral tendency of his theory into question. 
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We admit the following article as presenting an able view of the ar- 
gument against the American Colonization Society. Though we 
differ from the writer in many of his positions, and generally in his 
opposition to the Society, we deem it right that our readers should 
be made acquainted with both sides of a disputed, and doubtless im- 
portant question. Tue Epirors. 


Arr. V.— The American Colonization Society. 


Tue American Colonization Society has become an insti- 
tution of national importance, not so much on account of 
the actual results of its African operations, as because it has 
exercised, and con'inues to exercise, a powerful influence 
on public opinion. It was popular from its. very outset, 
because its plans flattered the feelings of the people ; it.was 
respectable ; for the names of good and great men, whom 
the nation delighted to honor, appeared on the list of its 
members ; above all, it presented the first American scheme 
for the redress and improvement of a wronged and degraded 
race. Whatever was publicly said in its behalf came with 
great weight, for it had the sanction of distinguished divines, 
lawyers, and statesmen. ‘The same arguments may still be 
truly alleged in its favor. Nay, more; it has lately been 
recommended to the confidence and patronage of the people 
by several of our ablest magazines and reviews. As, there- 
fore, its operations are of acknowledged importance, they 
are fair subjects of investigation. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the details of the early 
history of African colonization. A brief reference to promi- 
nent facts will suffice to illustrate the tendency of the sys- 
tem. It has been argued in favor of the American Colo- 
nization Society, that it merely follows the path marked out 
by certain enlightened English philanthropists; with what 
propriety will be seen. In 1796 several hundreds of slaves 
were set free in London by a decision of the judiciary, and 
soon became objects of compassion. ‘The memorable Gran- 
ville Sharp, assisted by the government, undertook to colo- 
nize them in Africa, and partially succeeded. There is lit- 
tle similarity between the condition of these poor people and 
that of American free blacks, who are the objects of the 
charity of the American Colonization Society. They were 
strangers in a climate to which they had not been accus- 
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tomed, among a people who knew them not, and whom they 
did not know. The case of the American free people of 
color is not so. All of them can support themselves in the 
land of their birth by honest labor. They are under none 
of the disabilities from which Granville Sharp wished to 
free the expatriated West India negroes. Again, the result 
proves Mr. Sharp’s plan of amelioration to have been inju- 
dicious in the extreme. Out of four hundred and sixty per- 
sons first sent to Africa, but forty remained at the end of 
the year, the rest having perished or deserted. A second 
exportation increased the strength of the colony, which was 
nevertheless totally dispersed by the natives within less 
than a year more. Not to dwell upon the disasters of this 
unfortunate colony, it is admitted that more than one half 
of the people who have joined it have perished by famine, 
pestilence, and the sword. It will be evident to all who 
may study the subject, that the English colony at Sierra 
Leone has continued to exist almost in spite of fate ; that 
the eighteen thousand inhabitants, said to have resided 
there in 1823, were not equal to the natural increase which 
might. have been expected from those, whose bones fatten 
the pestilent soil; and that the power of Great Britain, as 
well as an enormous waste of life and treasure, have been 
requisite to keep the said settlement among the things that 
be. The results have been in no wise adequate to the 
means employed to produce them. Let the pages of Clap- 
perton, nay, of “The African Repository,” say how far the 
civilization of Africa has advanced. Surely, the fortune, 
or, more properly, the fate, of the unhappy colony of Sierra 
Leone ought to be an awful warning, rather than an en- 
couragement, to American philanthropists. ‘The reader will 
find this sad truth amply and ably demonstrated in an ar- 
ticle on the American Colonization Society, in the July 
number of ‘The North American Review.” 

It is perhaps proper, while speaking of the history of Ameri- 
co-African colonization, to say, that it originated in the legisla- 
ture of Virginia ; but as the measures of that honorable body 
had no practical result, we must attribute the birth of the So- 
ciety now under consideration to the exertions of the Rev. 
Robert Finley, of New Jersey. We would not willingly 
misrepresent the American Colonization Society, or any 
other body of men. We might do so, did we look to the 
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reports of their enemies for data. We will, therefore, chief- 
ly rely on ‘‘ The African Repository,” their avowed organ, for 
our facts. 

The American Colonization Society began its being, under 
the auspices of Mr. Finley, in Washington, in 1816; and 
two years after, two missionaries visited Africa, in order to 
take the preparatory measures. One of them left his bones 
there.* ‘Twenty-seven of the first exportation (consisting of 
eighty-one persons) perished. In 1822, the poor remains 
of the colony were nigh being exterminated by the natives. 
[See “The African Repository,” Volume I. Article I. for all 
these facts. ] 

We must not forget to mention the manner in which the 
land requisite for the proposed colony was obtained from 
the natives. 

Dr. Ayres, who accompanied Lieutenant Stockton, states 
[5th Annual Report, p. 55,] that the native chief, who owned 
the land, was at first willing to sell. On the next day he had 
altered his mind. ‘* Lieutenant Stockton’s dexterity at mix- 
ing flattery with a little well-timed threat, turned all to our 
advantage.”’ ‘The bargain was concluded, a circumstance 
which Dr. Ayres considers as ‘“‘a triumph not only over 
savage prejudice, but over European negotiation.’”’ Our 
treaties with the Indians, we suppose, are also matter of 
triumph. Now, considering that the well-timed threat only 
consisted of the presentation of Lieutenant Stockton’s pistols 
at King Peter’s breast, agd that the said king was com- 
pelled to sign the treaty by the fear of immediate death, we 
cannot deny that savage prejudice was overcome, and we 
may certainly exult that an American pistol persuaded the 
native to a measure which European diplomacy had often 
tried in vain to achieve. As Dr. Ayres assures us, that 


a tract worth a million of dollars was thus obtained for lit-/ 


tle more than three hundred dollars, we may also compli- 
ment the American Colonization Society on the honesty. of 
their agents. 

We have no wish to pursue this discussion further.” We 
now come to the result of the labors of the American Colo- 
nization Society. The Society has existed nearly sixteen 





* This isa mistake. He died on the passage back, of a disease con- 
tracted in Liberia. 
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ears. The number of persons colonized during that time 
is, if we may trust the late Address of the Managers, two 
thousand and sixty-one, exclusive of three or four hundred 
negroes recaptured from slave-ships. Six hundred and thir- 
teen of these were slaves emancipated for the express pur- 
pose of expatriation. We are obliged to take the general 
statements of the Society on trust, for, though we have 
sought diligently for more minute information, we have 
found none. The Annual Reports do not enter into detail. 
It might be supposed that ‘ The African Repository,’’ which 
is published under the sanction of the Managers, would report 
every case of emigration, but such is not the fact. We have 
searched the first six volumes of that journal, page by 
page, and have found the departure of seventeen hundred 
and eleven persons only mentioned, some of these being 
white men. The “‘ Repository ”’ ought also to contain a record 
of deaths, which it does not ; extraordinary mortality being 
always mentioned in general terms. However, we are 
enabled to draw logical inferences from general admissions. 
The article in ‘“‘ The North American Review,” to which we 
have already referred, has these words: “ The fact, that the 
population of the colony ‘is now not far from two thousand 
five hundred,* goes to corroborate the statements universally 


made by those who have had the best opportunities of ob- . 


serving the truth.’’ ‘That is, the present population of the 
colony is something less that two thousand five hundred, or 
about the number actually transported. A number equiva- 
lent to the natural increase of the emigrants must, there- 
fore, have perished; which is certainly strong encourage- 
ment to the American free blacks to emigrate. Let it not 
be said that we have gone out of our way to notice the ar- 


\ ticle in ‘“‘ The North American Review.” It has, within a few 
weeks, been recommended to the confidence of the Boston 


public by the accredited agent of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, a proof that persons in trust ought to be careful 
what, they say. | 

The, general fact we have just stated and proved shows, 
conclusively, that no colored person who values his life 











* Since writing the above, we have had an opportunity to converse 
with Mr. Dailey, a highly respectable and intelligent Liberian mer- 
chant, who informs us that the colonists are not so many by some hun 
dreds as here stated. 
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ought to emigrate to Liberia. The following table shows, 
that the colored people of the United States have almost 
trebled their number between 1790 and 1830. There 
were in 

1790, 50,481 free blacks, in 1830, 319,467 free blacks, 

‘¢ = 697,697 slaves. “= 2,010,527 slaves. 
Therefore, if there be any truth in arithmetic, there should 
now be a great many more people in Liberia than there are, 
supposing that country to be as favorable to the multiplica- 
tion of the human species as the United States. The result 
proves that it is not. 

Eighty-three persons sailed for Africa in the first expedi- 
tion. ‘l'wenty-seven of them died within a few weeks after 
they landed. ‘Two years after, when the natives attacked 
the colony, thirty of the colonists only were able to bear 
arms. [See “ The African Repository,’’ Volume I. Article I. ] 
All the rest were dead or disabled by sickness. ‘These facts, 
stated by the official organ of the society, speak volumes. 

We do not object against the cause of missions generally, 
or against the particular design to Christianize and civilize 
Africa, avowed by the American Colonization Society. 
Would to Heaven they might spread the glad tidings of the 

ospel from the Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope, 
from Cape Mesurado to the straits of Babelmandel. Fain 
would we see the “sheik of spears”’ become the sheik of 
religion and the arts of life ; fain would we know that Afri- 
ca would, within our time, preserve and cherish her life- 
blood, instead of pouring it out on the scorched and accursed 
soil of slave-holding countries. Most especially do we hope 
that the germ, forcibly planted by Lieut. Stockton at Cape 
Mesurado, may take root, and flourish, and overspread the 
peninsula. It is time that the true ground of objection against 
the American Colonization Society should be understood ; 
for it has been grievously misrepresented. 

We object to the American Colonization Society ; first, 
that the means it employs are wholly inadequate to the end 
it contemplates. 

2dly, That it does not oppose, but rather encourages, 
the curse and scandal of our country ; viz. negro slavery. 

3dly, That it encourages the domestic slave-trade. 

Athly, That it is the enemy of the United States, inasmuch 
as it contemplates the ultimate expulsion of our colored 
population, whose labor we cannot spare. 
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Sthly, That it exercises a withering influence on the free 
blacks ; vilifying them on all occasions, and repressing their 
energies; thereby fostering that unholy prejudice on the 
part of the whites, which has made the free colored people 
a degraded caste. 

6thly, That it proposes to effect impossibilities. 

Zthly, ‘That it induces the North and South to contribute 
—_ funds by arguments diametrically opposed to each 
other. 

Sthly, That it is a needless national expense and burthen. 

All this we expect to prove by reference to “ The African 
Repository” and the Annual Reports. ‘These are the true 
grounds of our opposition ; and we would have it distinctly 
understood, that we are not influenced in what we do by any 
enmity against, or dislike to, any member or members of the 
Society. On the contrary, we are disposed to think highly 
of a body, at the head of which stand such men as Robert 
Finley, Henry Clay, and Charles F. Mercer. Nevertheless, 
there is no virtue in great names to make us believe impos- 
sibilities, or bow before unholy altars. 

We have said that the means employed by the American 
Colonization Society are wholly inadequate to effect its pur- 
poses. It will be proper, before we proceed to prove this 
assumption, to inquire what these purposes are. 

The constitution simply says, that the Society contem- 
plates the removal of the free people of color from the 
United States to Africa; nevertheless, that constitution, 
like some others, has been construed in a variety of ways. 
The Second Annual Report hints at a suppression, or at least 
an amelioration of the horrors, of the slave trade, through 
the means of the Society. In the Third Annual Report, 
page 12, we find the matter again urged in the following 
terms: ‘The managers do not hesitate to pronounce on 
the utter impracticability of terminating the national dis- 
honor by any efforts confined to the territory and shores of 
the United States.” 


‘‘No truth is more susceptible of demonstration, than that 
the African slave-trade can be exterminated only where it 
originates.” — Third Annual Report, p. 13. 

“But should the expectation of the Board, that the slave- 
trade will soon be stigmatized by the unanimous decision of 
all the powers of Christendom as an offence against the law of 
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nations, be disappointed, much may be done towards its exter- 
mination by a colony,” &c. — Sixth Annual Report, p. 16. 

The same delusive hope is held up in every Annual Re- 
port and in almost every number of “ ‘The African Reposito- 
ry.” We deny that the evil is to be attacked in Africa. The 
supposition is repugnant to common sense. To end the 
slave-trade we must persuade either the sellers or buyers to 
forego its profits. The sellers are ignorant barbarians ; the 
buyers are members of enlightened communities. We may 
persuade or compel the latter to break up the market here. 
Over the sellers in Africa we have no power, moral or 
physical. ‘The colony may, indeed, break up the factories 
within its immediate limits,* but that is nothing to the pur- 
pose. ‘The colony occupies less than three hundred miles 
of seacoast, while the other five thousand leagues of African 
shore constitute one extended mart for slaves. The reader 
will find the official acknowledgments of the Society, that 
the slave-trade has continually increased, ever since the be- 
ginning of their operations in the following places: African 
Repository, page 274 ; Ibid. Volume VI. page 345 ; Letter 
annexed to the Seventh Annual Report, page 52; Speech 
annexed to the Fifteenth Annual Report, pages xiii, xiv, and 
in five hundred other places, which we have not patience to 
seek or to quote. 

Another purpose of the Society is, ultimately, to free the 
United States from their whole colored population. It is 
not necessary to prove that they aim at the expulsion of 
the free blacks, since that is the avowed object of their com- 
bination. We shall demonstrate that they design the removal 
of the slaves also. This bait is, probably, thrown out for 
the people of the free states. ‘To slave-holders the Society 
speak a different language, as we shall show in the sequel. 
In the nineteenth page of the Fifteenth Annual Report, after 
some remarks of an unimportant nature we find the follow- 
ing opinion (of James Madison) quoted with unqualified ap- 
probation. e may therefore consider it an integral part of 
the report. 

** Many circumstances, at the present moment, seem to con- 
cur in brightening the prospects of the Society, and cherish- 





* Mr. Dailey informs us, that a slave-factory exists at the present 
moment within the jurisdiction of the colony. 
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ing the hope that the time may come when the dreadful ca- 
lamity, which has so long afflicted our country, will be grad- 
ually removed,” &c. &c. 


“It [the American Colonization Society] tends, and may 
powerfully tend, to rid us gradually and entirely, in the United 
States, of slaves and slavery ; a great moral and political evil, 
of increasing virulence and extent, from which much mischief 
is now felt, and very great calamity in future is justly appre- 
hended,” &c. — First Annual Report. 

Let us not be accused of making garbled quotations. We 
cannot quote whole volumes, though we could give five 
hundred proofs of évery thing we affirm, from the official 
documents of the Society. We pledge ourselves to do so, 
if challenged and permitted. However, it will suffice, for 
the present, and considering our want of room, to give a 
single proof of each point we advance. 

We have shown that the American Colonization Societ 
aim at the entire expulsion of the American colored people, 
who amount to about two millions anda half. Their an- 
nual increase is estimated at fifty-six thousands. ‘The Afri- 
can Repository ”’ estimates the expense of transporting each 
individual at thirty dollars. It would, then, cost one mil- 
lion six hundred and eighty thousand dollars to transport 
the increase alone, which would merely keep the number 
stationary. ‘To transport one hundred thousand annually, 
would remove the whole, probably, in thirty years, at the 
expense of ninety millions. ‘This, too, supposes that the 
owners would give the slaves up without compensation. 
How likely this is to take place may be inferred from the 
fact, that, during the fifteen years the Society has been pur- 
suing its operations, the vast number of six hundred and 
thirteen slaves have been manumitted for the express pur- 
pose of transportation. We are indebted for this conclusive 
fact to the number of ‘“‘ The North American Review ”’ al- 
ready mentioned. 

The annual increase of the free blacks alone exceeds 
eleven thousand. It would require three hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars to transport that increase. ‘The same 
obliging article informs us, that the American Colonization 
Society has possessed but about one hundred and forty-five 
thousand dollars since the earliest date of its existence. 

In fifteen years, with the sympathies of the nation enlist- 
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ed in its behalf, with the partial assistance of the legislatures 
of more than half the states of the union, the American 
Colonization Society has been able to collect but one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand dollars, and has transported but 
two thousand five hundred persons; very little more than 
the increase of a fortnight. ‘There is no need to argue on 
these matters. Our assumptions are not theoretical specu- 
lations, but arithmetical computations, from the data fur- 
nished by these misguided philanthropists. If there is any 
truth in the science of numbers, we have proved that its 
means are wholly inadequate to one of its purposes, viz. the 
entire removal of the blacks, or even of the free blacks, from 
the United States. 

We may add here, that even if the American Coloniza- 
tion Society had the means to transport the free blacks, 
these last are resolved not to be transported. All the logic 
of the American Colonization Society has been unable to 
convince them, that a country they never saw, whose lan- 
guage they do not speak, and whose climate is by many 
represented as deadly, is their native land. ‘They believe 
that the country in which they were born is their own. 
Within the last year they have held at least twenty conven- 
tions, in all of which they have resolved not to forsake the 
land of their birth. In a word, the only way to get them to 
their home, as the American Colonization Society calls it, is 
compulsion. 

Another object of the American Colonization Society is 
to civilize and evangelize Africa. We think this will not be 
denied, and therefore do not task ourselves to prove it. 
This is the only ground on which the measures of the So- 
ciety are not, in our estimation, objectionable. Let us see 
how far they have succeeded. ‘Two hundred and eighty 
miles of coast are occupied by two thousand five hundred 
persons, who live by their labor, and worship the true God. 
We are told that they live in comfortable dwellings, that 
commerce and agriculture flourish, and that they have an 
effective civil and military government. These reports 
come to us through persons deeply interested in the success 
of the colony ; and it is no breach of charity to say, that 
their statements ought to be received with some little allow- 
ance. But these statements are confirmed by the testimony 
of several masters of ships and others, who have touched at 
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Liberia, who can have no interest to misrepresent the state 
of the colony. We are, therefore, willing to believe that 
the emigrants have, at last, overcome the worst difficulties. 
Still we are not told that an individual native has been con- 
verted or civilized. On the contrary, a letter from Dr. 
Mechlin, the governor, dated on the fourteenth of December 
last, calls for arms and ammunition, wherewith the settlers 
may defend their lives. This, if we consider that the colo- 
ny is amply provided with the usual means of conversion, is 
rather singular. In a few numbers of “The Liberia Herald ” 
which have come to our hands, two thirds of the advertise- 
ments are of ardent spirits and munitions of war. 

Granting that the state of the colony is much better 
than we believe it to be, we would call the attention of our 
readers to a trifling inconsistency, on which we desire them 
to make their own comments. In every Annual Report, 
in every other page of “The African Repository,” the free 
colored people of the United States are described as the most 
degraded race on earth, hateful in the sight of God and man, 
whose touch is pollution, and whose feet disgrace the very 
soil they tread. Nevertheless, these people, of whom we 
have heard an eminent colonizationist assert that the emi- 
grants are the very worst portion, are to civilize and evan- 
gelize Africa. 


** A colony of two thousand persons, firmly established, well- 
ordered, and well-governed; prosperous in trade; moral and 
religious in character ; with schools and churches, courts of 
justice, and a periodical press; enlarging its territory, and 
growing in strength, respected by all who have visited it from 
Europe, and exercising a salutary and extensive influence 
over the native tribes, now offers an asylum to our free colored 
population and to our citizens, every means and motive for 
conferring freedom on those who enjoy it not, and imparting 
civilization and Christianity to Africa.” 


Such a colony the American Colonization Society would 
have us suppose theirs to be. The above extract is from 
the late circular published by the Managers. 


‘“* They [the free colored people] may be seen in our cities 
and larger towns, wandering like foreigners and outcasts, in 
the land which gave them birth. They may be seen in our 
penitentiaries, our jails, and poor-houses. [So may white per- 
sons, and many more of them.| They may be found inhabit- 
ing the abodes of poverty and the haunts of vice. But if we 
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look for them in the society of the honest and respectable ; if 
we visit the schools, in which it is our boast that the ,meanest 
citizen can enjoy the benefits of instruction; we might also 
add, if we visit the sanctuaries, which are open for all to wor- 
ship and to hear the word of God ; we shall not find them there.” 
— Review, appended to the Seventh Annual Report, and pub- 
lished under the sanction of the American Colonization Society. 

‘Look here upon this picture, and on this.”” The wretches 
described in the last of these quotations are changed in the 
twinkling of an eye, by consenting to emigrate. The sea 
air removes the crust of their ignorance and the stains of 
their vice. They become the honest men and good citizens 
described in the first extract, the moment they set foot in 
Africa, and go forth converting and to convert. However, 
we may fairly say, that such means are inadequate to the 
purpose of the American Colonization Society under con- 
sideration. 

We do not mean to be understood to deny that many 
of the free colored people, perhaps more than the American 
Colonization Society can find means to transport, are wil- 
ling to emigrate. Still the fact remains unaltered and unde- 
niable, that a very great majority are, heart and soul, op- 
posed to colonization. 

Having proved our first charge, with all its specifications, 
we proceed to investigate the second. This can only be 
substantiated by quotations, of which we have room for but 
two or three, from the Memorial of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society to the several states, published in ‘ The African 
Repository ” for April, 1826. We would ask no more ex- 
plicit avowal of their friendship for the system of slavery. 


“In pursuing their object, therefore, the Society cannot be 
justly charged with aiming to disturb the rights of property, or 
the peace of society. Your memorialists would refer with con- 
fidence to the course they have pursued, in the prosecution of 
their object for nine years past, to show that it is possible, 
without danger or alarm, to carry on such an operation, not- 
withstanding its supposed relation to the subject of slavery, 
and that they have not been regardless, in any of their meas- 
ures, of what was due to the state of society in which they 
live. - They are themselves chiefly slave-holders, and live with 
all the ties of life binding them to a slave-holding community.” 

‘** The Managers could, with no propriety, depart from their 
original and avowed purpose, and make emancipation their 
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object. And they would further say, that, if they were not 
thus restrained by the terms of their association, they would 
still consider any attempts to promote the increase of the free 
colored people by manumission, unnecessary, premature, and 
dangerous.” : 


“It seems now to be admitted that, whatever has any bear- 
ing upon that question, must be managed with the utmost con- 
sideration ; that the peace and order of society must not be 
endangered by indiscreet and ill-timed efforts to promote 
emancipation ; and that a true regard should be manifested 
to the feelings, and the fears, and even the prejudices of those 
whose cooperation is essential.” 

Our second charge is proved ; but if the reader wishes to 
make assurance doubly sure, let him read the publications to 
which we have so frequently referred. He can scarcely 
open them without finding what bas been said confirmed. 

The American Colonization Society does encourage the 
system of negro slavery. 

Wherever the labor of slaves is useful, the owners of 
the soil, unless withheld by moral scruples, or fear, will 
seek to obtain slaves. If a certain number are removed, 
the loss of their labor is felt. ‘Thus a great number of 
slaves are annually taken from the western and more, north- 
ern slave states to Georgia, where more are removed by 
suffering and ill usage, than in other parts. In like manner, 
when the American Colonization Society have removed a 
number from any particular district, others are necessarily 
sought to supply their places. ‘Thus the domestic slave- 
trade is promoted. We will add but a word more on this 
head. <A few weeks since, we heard a reverend member of 
the Society, and editor of a Colonization newspaper, ac- 
knowledge, in a public assembly, that the American Coloni- 
zation Society does promote the domestic slave-trade, in the 
manner above pointed out. ‘This, he said, was a mere col- 
lateral evil; probably meaning, that the amount of coloni- 
zation labor was so small as not to be sensibly felt. Thank 
Heaven, that it is so ! 

If it can be satisfactorily shown, as we believe it can, 
that the complete success of the measures proposed and 
pursued by the American Colonization Society would be a 
mortal blow to the interest of the nation, it will be manifest 
that the said institution is an enemy, though unwittingly, 
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to the country. It acknowledges the intent to remove the 
free blacks, and the extract we have given from the First 
Annual Report shows, that it designs the removal of the 
slaves also. Now let us ask what constitutes the value of 
the Southern states. ‘The great majority of their white in- 
habitants are not operatives, or producers of any valuable 
commodity. ‘The sugar we dissolve, the tobacco we snuff, 
smoke, and chew, .the cotton we wear, are not produced by 
their labor. ‘The taxes they pay are, in fact, paid by their 
negroes. ‘The votes to which they are entitled in the coun- 
cils of the nation, come in large proportion from their ne- 
groes. Without their negroes they could not eat. ‘Then, 
has the South any reason to desire the removal of its colored 
wv ? 
ave we, of the free states, any reason to wish the expul- 
sion of the Southern blacks? It is generally admitted, even 
by the slave-holders themselves, that the climate of the 
South is unfit for the white race. And supposing it were 
not, the present generation of whites are unfitted for manual 
labor by long habits of indolence, and by prejudice. They 
consider labor degrading. The removal of the blacks, there- 
fore, would be the most serious evil that could befall them. 
It would be their ruin, for it is self-evident that the slaves 
constitute the principal value, strength, and political im- 
ortance of several states. Remove the blacks, and New 
England must depend on foreigners for very many staples of 
commerce, and articles which have almost become necessaries 
of life. Let us, then, hear no more of the entire removal 
of our colored population. 

Some persons think there is no argument like that found- 
ed on analogies. ‘Toward the end of the fifteenth century, 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, there were more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand Jews in Spain, as much 
despised, though not so much oppressed, as the negroes are 
here. In 1492 they were expelled ; — much as our American 
Colonization Society strives to expel our colored population. 
The consequence was the utter exhaustion of the royal 
treasury, and in 1509 the government was obliged to sell 
dispensations for indulgences on fast days, and permissions 
to receive and keep stolen goods. Spain was almost ruined ; 
but other nations, especially England, profited by the labors 
of the oppressed Jews. Spain, two centuries ago, expelled 
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more than a million of industrious Moors. ‘The wound she 
thereby gave herself bleeds yet. France expelled her Prot- 
estants, and thereby almost annihilated her own commerce 
and manufactures. Shall we follow these suicidal exam- 
ples? 

Can any country, and especially our own, than which 
none more needs an increase of population, spare two mil- 
lions and a half of people? If we say that the labor of 
each individual black is worth to the United States twelve 
cents and a half per diem (taking, of course, the average), 
we think we shall not exceed the truth. ‘Then, their labor 
is worth to us more than three hundred thousand dollars a 
day ; more than a hundred millions a year. Supposing it 
possible to remove them all, can we afford to lose so vast 
an amount of useful labor? Let us remember, too, that in 
the event of an utter expulsion, we, of the free states, should 
be devoured, probably, by herds of white paupers from 
the South, whom the measure would have reduced to beg- 
gary. We say again that a society, which pursues measures 
with such inevitable results, as the mere ground rules of 
arithmetic will demonstrate them to be, is an enemy to the 
nation, to mankind. 

We find in “‘ The African Repository,” (Volume I. page 
68,) the following editorial remarks : 


‘There is a class, introduced among us by violence, noto- 
riously ignorant, degraded, and miserable, mentally diseased, 
broken-spirited, acted upon by no motive to honorable exertion, 
scarcely reached in their debasement by the heavenly light; 
yet where is the sympathy and effort which a view of their con- 
dition ought to excite? ‘They wander unsettled and unbe- 
friended through our land, or sit indolent, abject, and sorrow- 
ful, by the streams which witness their captivity.” 

The Editor does not here speak of ourang-outangs, Bush- 
men, or wild Hottentots, but of the free colored people of 
the United States. Perhaps the members of the American 
Colonization Society believe that the free colored people 
are such as are here described ; if they do, they have cer- 
tainly the right to express their opinion. Nevertheless that 
opinion has done the persons whom it regards great injury. 
It has extended and strengthened the prejudice which ex- 
ists against them. The Annual Reports confirm it, ‘‘ The Afri- 
can Repository ’’ repeats it monthly, the orators of the Ameri- 
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can Colonization Society declaim upon the degradation of 
the objects of their charity, the press repeats and approves 
their words, the pulpit rings with them; whenever a colored 
person is named, his (supposed) necessary ignominious con- 
dition and character are the concomitants of the discourse. 
Such iteration must have its effect. Our children hear cler- 
gymen and orators describe their colored playmates as an 
inferior race, and believe it; grown persons find in their 
words an apology for abuse and uncharitable feeling. The 
blacks themselves, hearing themselves incessantly called 
blockheads and villains, either believe it, or lose heart and 
become such. Jt is clear that such continual abuse must 
have these results. If a father were to address his child 
thus, ‘‘ My son, you are a thief and a liar, and never can 
be any thing else; you are a dunce, and God and man will 
not permit you to be any thing but a dunce,” and if he 
were to repeat this lesson daily and hourly, would not that 
child strive to make his words good ? 

We deny that the free colored population, at least in the 
states without slaves, deserve such a character. “The Afri- 
can Repository,”’ indeed, attempts, in several places, to prove 
their extraordinary vicious condition by quoting the reports of 
prison-discipline societies, from which it appears that there 
are more blacks than whites in our prisons in proportion to 
their numbers. Supposing the premises to be true, they prove 
nothing. We believe it will not appear, that there is more 
vice among the free blacks, than among the low and igno- 
rant class of whites, if so much. Our instructed classes 
constitute the great majority of the people, and few indeed 
of them find the way into penitentiaries. Strike the balance 
between the remainder and the free blacks, and, we think, 
it will be in favor of the latter. A great proportion of the 
convicts in our prisons are of the laboring class of foreigners ; 
yet no one ever thinks of involving foreigners in one sweep- 
ing condemnation. ‘The American Colonization Society 
never speaks of sending them home to their own country. 

There are enough colored voters in the city of Boston to 
elect a common council man. They had no contemptible in- 
fluence on the election of the present mayor. This fact im- 
plies some degree of intelligence and good character. There 
are in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston at least fifty 
associations of free colored people for the purposes of moral 
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and intellectual improvement. Last year, the free colored 
people held no less than twenty conventions, in different 
places, for the purpose of discussing the merits of the 
American Colonization Society, and it received a sentence 
of unqualified condemnation from them all, a circumstance 
which certainly argues no lack of intelligence. There are 
few of the free blacks who cannot read and write ; fewer 
still who do not regularly attend public worship. They 
own and support many churches and clergyman. Many of 
them are really good scholars. The style, in which the pro- 
ceedings and resolutions of their conventions are written, 
would not discredit any deliberative body. Notwithstand- 
ing that they are, generally, restricted to menial occupations, 
there are many of them in affluent circumstances. They 
own hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of property in 
Philadelphia. ‘The property of James Forten, of Philadel- 
phia, is estimated at upwards of fifty thousand dollars; 
the widow of the late Bishop Allen is not poorer. In 1830 
there were more white paupers in Philadelphia than black 
ones, even in proportion to their numbers. ‘The difference 
was more than two to one. We dwell the more upon their 
circumstances elsewhere, because every inhabitant of New 
England knows, that among us they are at least as well 
dressed, civil, industrious, and moral, as the white class who 
live by the same occupations. 

It would be vain and false to deny that the free colored 
people are inferior, as a body, to the whites in almost every 
thing but politeness. Still, when we consider with what scorn 
they are treated, that they are excluded from the society 
of those by whose conversation and example they might 
most profit, that they are debarred from the advantages of 
our schools, and that they are not admitted into our churches 
but upon such terms as the lowest white would consider an 
insult, the marvel is, not that they are degraded in some 
degree, but that they are not utterly ignorant and corrupt. 
And we speak from personal knowledge when we say, that 
they are now, and have been making the most strenuous ex- 
ertions to cultivate their own and their children’s moral and 
intellectual capacities. Whoever attended the late African 
Minors’ Exhibition, in Belknap Street Church, in Boston, 
went away fully satisfied of this fact. 

To say that the free blacks are on a level with the whites 
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would be wholly absurd; but to say they are such as 
the American Colonization Society represents them, is as 
false as God is true. - It is as false, that their character and 
condition are inferior to those ef the bondsmen of the South 
and West. Let it be considered that no slave has any mo- 
tive for exertion but fear; that he cannot, in many parts of 
the slave states worship his Maker, or obtain literary or re- 
ligious instruction; that the condition of the softer sex is 
one of almost indiscriminate prostitution and adultery ; that 
every person who wears a black skin is denied the protec- 
tion of the laws, and cannot claim any thing, not even his 
or her own child, as a right; and then let the reader de- 
cide, whether a people, who are exempted from all these 
evils and disabilities, can be inferior to, or on a level with, 
creatures so wretched. 

In 1829 Mr. Rives delivered a speech before the Lynch- 
burg Colonization Society, in which he spoke thus of the 
free colored people. 


“They leave a country where no kind instructer, no hope 
of preferment, no honorable emulation prompts them to virtue 
or deters them from vice; their industry waste, not accumula- 
tion ; their regular vocation, any thing or nothing, as it may 
happen; their greater security, sufferance ; their highest re- 
ward, forgiveness; vicious themselves, and the cause of vice 
in others; discontented, and exciting discontent ; scorned by 
one class and foolishly envied by another; thus and worse cir- 
cumstanced, they cannot choose but move.” 


This speech is quoted with high commendation by the 
Editor, and therefore, we suppose, expresses his sentiments 
and those of the American Colonization Society. The gist 
of it is, what has been repeated on numberless occasions by 
the agents of the Society, that the free blacks excite dis- 
content in the slaves, and stir them up to mutiny. But 
there is no truth in the assumption. No free colored person 
was implicated in the late insurrection in Southampton, or, 
as far as we have been able to learn, in any other. If Mr. 
Rives meant, that the sight of liberty enjoyed by their fel- 
lows would excite discontent in the bosoms of the slaves, 
he was, perhaps, right. The liberty of the planters them- 
selves would have the same effect. 

We think we have quoted enough to prove, that the 
American Colonization Society habitually vilifies the free 
blacks, and exercises an evil influence upon them. 
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We have already shown, from their own data, that the 
American Colonization Society, in pretending to remove the 
whole colored population, or even that part of it which is 
free, aims to effect an impossibility. We now proceed to 
set this fact in a stronger light. 

The Society, in their Annual Reports, and through the 
*“‘ Repository,” state the expense of transportation very low ; 
at twenty-six dollars in one place, and at thirty in another. 
Now, it is admitted, that up to 1831 they had expended 
one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars, and transport- 
but two thousand five hundred persons. It is as clear from 
this as asum in simple division, that the emigrants have 
cost them more than fifty dollars each. If, then, it would 
cost them ninety millions of dollars to transport all our 
blacks in thirty years, at thirty dollars each, it would cost 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars to transport them at 
fifty dollars in the same time. 

If we suppose that the owners are to be compensated, 
and that the two millions of slaves are worth two hundred 
dollars each, the cost of the success of their measures would 
be (taking out the value of the bodies of the free blacks) 
something more than five hundred millions of dollars. We 
flatter ourselves we have said enough to show, that the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society reaches at impossibilities ; but lest 
our logic or our computation should be faulty, let us listen, 
for a moment, to the Hon. Mr. Tazewell. This gentleman, 
in his report to Congress in 1828 on this subject, says: 


“The expense of transporting such persons, &c. has been 
variously estimated. By those who compute it at the lowest 
rate, the mere expense of this transportation has been esti- 
mated at twenty dollars per head. In this estimate, however, 
is not comprehended the expense of transporting the persons 
destined for Africa to the port of their departure from the 
United States, or the necessary expense of sustaining them, 
either there or in Africa, for a reasonable time after their ar- 
rival. All these expenses combined, the Committee think they 
estimate very low, when they compute the amount at one hun- 
dred dollars per head. It has been estimated by some at 
double this amount; and if past experience may be relied on 
as proving any thing, the official documents formerly furnished 
to the Senate by the Navy Department, show that the expenses 
attending the transportation of a few captured slaves who have 
been returned to Africa by the United States, at the expense 
VOL. XIII. —N. S. VIII. NO. II. 23 
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of this government, far exceeds even the largest estimate. But 
taking the expense to be only what the committee have esti- 
mated it; then the sum requisite to transport the whole num- 
ber of the free colored population of the United States, would 
exceed twenty-eight millions of dollars; and the expense of 
transporting a number, equal only to the mere annual increase 
of this population, would exceed seven hundred thousand dollars 
per annum.” After a few unessential remarks, Mr. Taze- 
well proceeds thus: ‘‘ The annual increase of the slave popu- 
lation is at least fifty-seven thousand. Now allow the same sum 
per head for the transportation of these persons, that has been 
estimated in the other similar case; and the sum requisite to 
defray the expenses of the transportation of all the slaves in 
the United-States, would be one hundred and ninety millions 
of dollars; and that requisite to defray the expense of the 
transportation of a number only equal to their mere annual in- 
crease, would be five millions seven hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. But to either of these sums must be added the 
reasonable equivalent, or necessary aid, to be paid by the 
United States to humane individuals to induce them to part 
with their property. The committee have no data by which 
they can measure what this might be. But any sum, however 
small, will make so great an augmentation of the amount, as 
almost to bafile calculation, and to exhibit this project, at 
once, as one exceeding, very far indeed, any revenue which 
the United States could ever draw from their citizens.” 


So, if our calculations be extravagant, Mr. 'Tazewell, who 
is himself deeply interested in the question, being a slave- 
holder, more than bears us out inthem. His report needs 
no comment of ours. , 

We have shown by former extracts, which are fully con- 
firmed by the tenor of Mr. Tazewell’s report, that the 
American Colonization Society does hold out to the public 
the hope of terminating the existence of American slavery, 
than which no prospect can be more agreeable to the North. 
Now, let our readers peruse the following extracts, and sa 
whether the Society does not work upon the feelings of 
slave-holders by a contradictory argument. 


‘** Ts it not certain, that, should the people of the Southern 
states refuse to adopt the opinions of the Colonization Society, 
and continue to consider it both just and politic to leave un- 
touched, a system, for the termination of which, we think, ‘the 

| whole wisdom and energy of the states should be put in requi- 
| sition, that they will contribute more effectually to the continu- 
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ance and strength of this system, by removing those now free, 
than by any or all other methods which can possibly be de- 
vised.”’ — African Repository, p. 227. 

‘* Eminent individuals have, we doubt not, lent their aid to 
this cause, in expectation of at once accomplishing a generous 
and noble work for the objects of their patronage, and for 
Africa, and guarding that system, the existence of which, 
though unfortunate, they deem necessary, by separating from 
it those, whose disturbing force augments its inherent vices, 
and darkens all the repulsive attributes of its character. In 
the decision of these individuals, as to the effects of the’ Colo- 
nization Society, we perceive no error of judgment: our belief 
is the same as theirs. We can unite with them to effect their 
object.” — African Repository, p. 227. 

If this editorial article is not as plain an avowal that the 
American Colonization Society secures and will secure the 
slave system, as the official organ could have made, we are 
ignorant of our mother tongue. 

If we have proved, as we believe we have, that the ob- 
jects of the American Colonization Society are not attain- 
able, or desirable, it follows that that Society, levying con- 
tributions on the public, as it undeniably does, is a needless 
national expense and burthen. 

It is the inevitable inference from the admissions of the 
Society, that a number of colonists, equal to their whole 
natural increase, have deserted or perished. It is also ad- 
mitted, that the colonists have had wars with the natives, 
of whom a great number have been slain. If the settlement 
of Liberia cannot be effected without such loss of life, it 
ought to be abandoned at once. It appears, too, from Gov- 
ernor Mechlin’s letter already mentioned, that these wars 
are likely to continue. No humane person, knowing these 
facts, can contribute to the maintenance of the colony. It 
may be said, indeed, that the natives are the aggressors ; and 
it may be averred in reply, that the natives cannot tell us 
their own story, which would probably differ from that of 
the Liberian authorities. _But be it even so; the colonists 
are at any rate the intruders, and had better stay at home, 
than shed the blood of others, or their own, in any quarrel, 
just or unjust. : 

If the question only regarded the settlement of Africa by 
men partially civilized ; if the conversion and civilization of 
the peninsula were likely to result from it; if we believed 
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that these objects could be effected without a fearful waste of 
human life ; if the removal of slavery could be effected, even 
at the expense of voluntary expatriation, within any given 
time, however remote, we could cheerfully concur with the 
American Colonization Society, pray for blessings on its 
efforts, and contribute our mite to support it. .If the in- 
crease of our colored population were fifty-seven thousand 
per annum, and the Society could assure us that they could 
transport fifty-seven thousand and one voluntary emigrants 
this year, and so continue annually to make the exist- 
ing number one less, we would be the last to oppose it, 
though the measure would be injurious to the nation; for we 
would have slavery abolished at whatever price, and we 
could then look forward to the time, two millions five hun- 
dred thousand years hence, when there would not exist an 
individual slave in this otherwise favored land. But while 
we know that a thousand are born where one departs, that 
the modest demands of the Society for funds sufficient to effect 
their objects, mean the not-to-be-imagined sum of five hundred 
millions of dollars, while they continue to injure the free 
blacks by calumny, while they uphold a system which all 
acknowledge to be a dreadful evil, while they promote the 
domestic traffic in human flesh, while they endeavour to re- 
concile principles as repugnant to each other as light and 
darkness, and while we have any claim to moral principle 
and love of country, we must continue to oppose them. 

It is not the least of our objections to this combination, 
that its measures have a most powerful tendency to deepen 
and perpetuate the apathy with which most men regard the 
greatest curse the Almighty ever inflicted on a nation; we 
mean negro slavery. Slavery is admitted by all to be wrong 
in a moral view of it; pernicious and dangerous in a_po- 
litical one. It is so fast growing upon us, the late explo- 
sion has been so violent, and the ultimate consequences are so 
dreadful, that we cannot much longer refuse to attend to it. 
Many a man would be up and doing, but for the delusive 
tracts and orations of the Society and its advocates. ‘‘ Take 
you no care,” says the Society to the native of the free 
state ; “we are about to abolish slavery by removing the 
slaves to their native land.” ‘‘ Hold on,” it virtually says 
to the slave-holder ; ‘lay on the whip! rivet the shackle ! 
There is no danger, or, if there be, it proceeds.cnly from the 
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free blacks, and, if you will help us, we will rid you of 
them.”’ An orator, holding up two or three bits of old iron,* 
exclaims, “‘ Behold the chains employed in the slave-trade. 
Will you not give a portion of your abundance to abolish 
that abominable traffic.” ‘Say nothing,” says another, to 
one who would reason on the subject, ‘ say nothing ; let 
the system of slavery be ever so wicked,*ever so dan- 
gerous, it is no business of yours. It concerns the South 
only, and by even mentioning the subject, you will offend 
your Southern brethren.”? All this and more is said and 
repeated in every colonization tract, in every colonization 
meeting, from every colonization pulpit. These arguments 
come with the sanction of great names ; the multitude, hav- 
ing neither leisure nor inclination to examine them, take 
them on trust, and the speakers themselves reiterate them, 
till they believe them to be true. If we had no other ob- 
jection to the American Colonization Society, this alone, 
that it tends to quiet or misdirect the public mind with re- 
gard to a subject of such terrible importance, would be 
sufficient. 

We consider the American Colonization Society respon- 
sible for all the opinions expressed or printed in its behalf 
and with its sanction. For all the laws and measures which 
can be traced to its influence, it is responsible. Its moral 
responsibility is by no means confined to the words and 
deeds of the little organized band in Washington; if it were, 
we should hardly have given ourselves the trouble of writing 
this article. Thus, it is answerable for the effects of every 
opinion expressed in “‘ The African Repository,” its organ, 
whether editorial or not. If that journal were open to dis- 
cussion, indeed, the case would be different. It is answer- 
able for every one of the speeches and documents printed 
with the Annual Reports ; if a master treats his slave ill, or 
if a mob persecutes a free colored man, or if a state passes 
savage laws with a view to compel the sufferer to avail him- 
self of the means of escape it offers, the society is respon- 
sible for all. It gives occasion for the wrong ; it is done 
at its instigation, and it aids and abets it. ‘The accessa- 
ry is always accounted as guilty as the principal. The So- 
ciety is responsible for every act and word of every one of 
its agents, which it does not disavow. The principal, in 





* This has actually been done, at least in one instance. 
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whatever act in life, is held, in law, accountable for the 
conduct of the authorized agent; the suborner of perjury 
or murder is answerable for the crime of his tool, and we 
see no reason why the American Colonization Society should 
be absolved from a like accountability. We mean, by this, 
no reproach to any member of the Society, whose mo- 
tives we sincerely believe to be good; but merely to inti- 
mate that the shield its advocates hold before it will not 
serve. When we quote any thing said or printed under 
its sanction, we do not consider it invalidated by being an- 
swered, that ‘such a thing was probably said by somebody 
somewhere.” 

We have, ‘in our quotations, been careful, in most in- 
stances, to refer to the bodies of the Annual Reports and the 
editorial matter in “The African Repository,” which are 
generally more guarded in their language than their addenda. 
If the reader should consider the Society responsible in the 
manner and degree we have above assumed, and will take 
the pains to wade through the mass of which we are just 
now heartily tired, he will find that the American Coloniza- 
tion Society have made out a much stronger case against 
themselves than we have stated. ‘There is scarce a page 
that does not contain more than one striking proof of some 
of the positions on which we have grounded our argument. 
If we had quoted much more than we have, the reader 
would have laid down the matter in hand with as much dis- 
gust and weariness as we shall do. 

How much time is necessary for an experiment? The 
American Colonization Society has been in operation almost 
sixteen years, and not one of its objects has been effected. 
The abolition of slavery is as far off as ever ; the number of 
slaves, and even of free colored people, has not diminished ; 
on the contrary, it has more than doubled ; the civilization 
and evangelization of Africa remain stationary. In short, 
the labors of the Society have not been felt, save by the 
free blacks, who positively refuse to accept such evidences 
of friendship. Experience has written judgment on this in- 
stitution as plainly as the Almighty hand wrote “ reKxer”’ 
on the palace wall of Belshazzar. 

We have touched on the subject of slavery only so far 
as was necessary to display the deceptive measures of the 
American Colonization Society ; but we apprehend that we 
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might go farther without impropriety. The slave system is 
acknowledged, even by the American Colonization Society, 
to be an evil of enormous magnitude, of which necessity on- 
ly can justify the continuance. Many good people, who 
admit this truth in the abstract, are withheld from acting 
upon the conviction by the arguments of the American Colo- 
nization Society. They are willing to abolish servitude, 
provided it can be done without injuring or displeasing the 
masters, or, in short, provided all difficulties can be entirely 
removed. The article in the consitution of the United 
States, which, it is pretended, recognises slaves as property, 
is a bugbear to many. We think, that if the said article 
does indeed guaranty the continuance of slavery, it is null 
and void in its very nature ; and if it is not, that it ought to 
be, and can be, altered. No human law can authorize 
crime. ‘Then, the slave system is our business, whatever 
the American Colonization Society may say to the contrary. 
The land 


“ where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves,” 

is ours; the reproach is ours. We offer a market for the 
produce of slave-labor, without which the slave-system 
could not continue a week. But there is a more cogent ar- 
gument than these. When the able-bodied men of the 
South shall be called upon to suppress insurrection, as, judg- 
ing from late events it is not impossible they may be, they 
will find, though too late, that this matter is their business. 

When we desire the abolition of slavery, we mean not 
that the slaves should at once be placed on a level with our- 
selves, or admitted to an equality of political’ privileges. We 
do not mean that the planter should give up his lands. We 
mean only, that man should not be the property of man, that 
the bodies and souls of men should not be at the disposal of ar- 
bitrary caprice, that the honor of woman should be protected, 
and that the lahorer should receive his hire. It seems to us, 
that the slaves might be free, to this extent, without danger 
to themselves or us. Analogy confirms us in our opinion. 
None of the states which have freed their slaves, have suffer- 
ed from their revenge. When the French Directory freed 
the slaves in St. Domingo, in 1793, the measure produced 
no evil. The slaves continued to labor, for hire, eight years, 
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peaceably. It was not till 1801, when Bonaparte would 
have rivetted their chains anew, that they began a war of ex- 
termination. Oppression is necessarily a cause of revolt : 
results always follow causes; take away the cause and the 
effect ceases. It seems to us as clear as the sun’s light, that 
if we remove the cause of revolt, no revolt will take place. 
Be the danger of emancipation what it may, there is danger, 
great danger now; and the subject at least deserves considera- 
tion. It is our imperative duty to do what we may to pre- 
vent a second Southampton tragedy. Much more we could 
say on this topic, but we have already exceeded our limits. 

It may be said, and the American Colonization Society do 
say, in a hundred places, that such discussions are out of 
place here. The doctrine of*abolition, we have frequently 
been told, ought first to be preached in the South. So it 
should, if the South would but listen. But he who shall 
preach abolition in Savannah once, will preach but once. 
And for the effect of his preaching, he might as well go into 
a church-yard and say “ Arise, ye dry bones ! ” No, the 
slave-system must be put down by public opinion. When 
the majority of the people think that it ought to go down, it 
will go down. ‘Therefore, what is said on the suhject here 
is not thrown away. 

We have lately seen many articles in our best periodical 
journals in favor of the American Colonization Society. *No 
doubt, they are well written ; they appeal to the best feelings 
of the community, no doubt. Still, in our humble opinion, 
they are not, as they contain scarcely a werd of argument, 
worthy of a reply. We prefer to try the American Colo- 
nization Society, by the data themselves have furnished. 
We must be permitted to say, here, that if we have made 
any erroneous statement, if we have drawn false conclusions 
in any instance, the error is of the judgment, not of inten- 
tion. We have devoted much time and study to this subject, 
we have labored diligently to come at the truth, and if we 
have failed, our conscience, at least, is clear. 
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[For the Examiner. ] 


Arr. VI.— Meaning of oy. Third ‘Letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Goodwin. 


Havine presented the result of such an examination of aid» 
and aiwvos, in ancient classic Greek, as my means and op- 
portunities have allowed me to make; it is my purpose, 
now, to exhibit the view which I have taken of the Hebrew 
1 ; to which those Greek words correspond in the Sep- 
tuagint, so uniformly, that, with proper exceptions, it may 
be said, they always do so. 

My principal object, in the Greek inquiry, has been to 
ascertain, 

1. Whether aid» signified eternity, and aiwmog eternal. 
2. Whether these words signified spirit or spirituality, and 
spiritual. And 3. Generally, what these words did mean 
in ancient days. The result of that inquiry is before you. 

I keep the same object in view, in regard to ony. But 
I abstain from investigating all the varieties of import in 
this term; it being my principal object to investigate these 
two meanings, — eternity, which is commonly thought to 
belong to it, — and spirituality, which, I believe, belongs to 
it more frequently, and more extensively than any other 
meaning. 

It may be sufficient to observe, in general, that, as we 
might expect, so we actually find almost all the meanings 
of the classic aia» in the Hebrew my, either in the sub- 
stantive or adjective form. These have been, already, suf- 
ficiently stated and explained. Suffice it to say, that the 
observations made on the former word apply equally to the 
latter, with such variations as the nature of the case may 
indicate, and will be, hereafter, brought to view. 

It is often well, however, to make, in the outset, an ex- 
plicit statement of one’s opinions on the subject in hand, in 
order to render subsequent remarks more readily intelligible. 
Admitting, therefore, in a general sense, and with proper 
exceptions, the different meanings of the classic aio» in the 
Hebrew term, I observe in particular: 

1. ty does not contain within itself a positive sense of 
duration. That sense may apply to it, or not, as-circum- 
stances indicate, in each case. 
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2. When it does refer to duration, its force is no greater 
than that of the English words, enduring ; or ancient ; or 
future; like the Latin olim, or the old English whilom, 
both of which are its undoubted descendants. In such in- 
stances, the enduring, &c. may or may not be eternal, as 
the subject shall decide. 

3. In many instances it signifies that which is concealed, 
occult, mysterious, sealed, eilher, so as to be hidden, sim- 
ply ; or so, that the thing sealed is Atdden from all but the 
sealer, and yet, when laid open, is known, by the signet, to 
be that which he hath sealed and designated for a particular 
object. I add this last clause, because of what Schultens 
states concerning this word, with reference to an Arabic 
term which he thinks radically associated with it, compared 
with Vriemoet’s* discussions of the same; and the whole 
compared with the usage of this noun, and of the noun 
t>5y, in which this meaning is very evident. 

4. It often signifies extent, or extremity, thoroughness, per- 
vading, reaching to the extent of possibility, &c. ; like the 
Greek téioc, or the Hebrew nx}, which latter word is often 
rendered tédog by the Seventy. 

5. I know of no instance, in which Dy signifies spirit in 
that personal sense which appears at times in the classic 
aiov ; nor any in which it signifies spirzt as the vital prin- 
cuple. 

But in very many instances it signifies spirituality, con- 
sidered as state, or spiritual mode of existence, perception, 
action, suffering, or enjoyment, somewhat in a sense similar 
to that in which Plato employs «iy in the Timeus. Per- 
haps both he and his Locrian friend gathered this shade of 
import, for this word, from some Greek translation of the 
works of Moses or the Prophets. But this matters not. 

On the sense of spirituality, now named, it may be neces- 
sary to explain more at large. 

The 16 tay hoyor aodevég [the infirmity of words] was a 
subject of complaint as long ago as the days of the Atheni- 
an sage, especially in regard to spiritual things. Insomuch 
that he makes one of his Dialogists say, ‘‘ While many are 
saying many things concerning the gods and the generation 
of the universe, you need not wonder, O Socrates, if I can- 
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not, in all respects, set forth those words which declare 
these things exactly. But if I produce nearer resemblances 
than another, you ought to be glad; remembering, that I, 
speaking, and you, the judges, partake of human nature. 
So that no more should be required of them [my words], 
when they produce a resemblance of the things.” * 

After a similar manner, Proclus, in his commentary : 
‘‘ We speak concerning them [the gods]; but we do not 
speak the avro, or the very thing ztself/, which each of them 
is. Ifthe discovery is a silent energy of the soul, how can 
speech, flowing through the mouth, be sufficient to lead into 
light that which is discovered, such as it truly is?’’ Thus, 
likewise, speaking of the Divinity: ‘* How, having thus 
discovered him [1. e. by a spiritual energy], can that which 
is seen be told through nouns and verbs, and communicated 
to others ?”’ + 

If men like these experienced a deficiency in words for 
expressing spiritual subjects, and craved favor for such as 
they might use, surely | may be allowed a similar privilege, 
when the subject I would describe is spirituality itself. 
Claiming this privilege, I will explain the term, in my usage, 
as accurately as I may. 

By spirituality, then, I understand that state or form of 
existence, in which thought, affection, volition, and con- 
sciousness abide and act; not as appertaining, particularly 
to any individual, but as what, in proper extent, is common 
to all beings possessing a spiritual nature. 

In regard to the Divine Being, 1 would reverentially say, 
that this state is inseparable from himself; inasmuch as all 
thought, affection, volition, and a consciousness of all things, 
are and must be present and vital with him ; so that his Lire 
is a self-containing and all-comprehending spirgiTuaLity. 
Spirituality, in the abstract, is the realm [kingdom] of God, 
which before man can see he must “ be born of spirir.”’ 

In regard to finite beings, spirituality can be contem- 
plated only as what is called realm or region of mind; a 
state in which (apart from material association and external 
influence) thoughts, affections, volitions, and consciousness 
exist and reign. 

As to man in particular, spirituality can be contemplated 
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only as that state in which soul assumes and exercises all 
power, even to the dethroning and often to the present cast- 
ing away of flesh and blood. So that man, when absorbed in- 
to his spiritual realm, is not always (any more than the great 
Apostle once was) conscious whether he is ‘in the body or 
out of the body ;”’ and this, whether he be occupied in intel- 
lectual speculation, fervor of affection, decision of will, or 
simple consciousness, or all these united in one. It is the 
state in which (so far as we can apprehend it) “the per- 
ceiver and the thing perceived are one and the same.” 
Hence it may be appropriately called by the comprehensive 
name existence, which, I believe, was done by the ancients. 

I have here exhibited as accurate a description as I can 
of what I mean by spirituality. I could have wished to 
find more precisely descriptive terms. But I will hope, as 
it is, to have explained the word so clearly, that important 
mistakes may be avoided, and trust that any defects may be 
supplied in the progress of the investigation. 

I now affirm, that one of the meanings of My, in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, is spirituality, and, as an adjective, 
spiritual ; considering the latter term to sustain all the rela- 
tions to the former, which adjectives in general sustain to 
their respective nouns. ‘The words have other meanings, 
which may claim a share of remark ; but it is these which 
I propose to discuss in particular; inquiring, of course, while 
we go on, as we necessarily must, whether they mean 
eternity or not. 

My evidence for the meaning of my here affirmed, I 
propose to produce under the following heads : 

1. The meaning of Aicy and Aiarog in classic Greek. 

2. The etymology of Dy, including the usage of the 
verb DY, from which it is derived. 

3. The usage of the noun by, when not considered by 
philologists as interchanged with Oy. 

4. Lexicography. 

5. The usage of yy itself. 

First. The meaning of aiwy and aidmos in classic Greek. 

The evidence is complete, so far as the witnesses testify 
at all, that the one never expressed eternity, nor the other 
eternal, in their proper language. The Seventy were both 
Greek and Hebrew scholars, well acquainted with both lan- 
guages, and with the terms and idioms in the one most near- 
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ly correspondent to those in the other. These they un- 
doubtedly employed, in all cases where it could be done. 
They uniformly make use of aio or aicirtoc, in which there 
was no sense of eternity, for translating ny. The inference 
is irresistible, that they perceived no sense of eternity in that 
Hebrew term. So far, then, as the Seventy are authority, 
so far it is plain, that Oy did not signify eternity or eternal 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Again, — The evidence of a spiritual import in «ioy and 
aiwvios in Classic Greek, is before you. I think it will not 
now be denied, that these words sustained such a meaning. 
So far, it appears that the Seventy perceived such a sense 
in Oy; and so far, we have their authority for believing 
that this Hebrew word contained the meaning in question. 

Also, — It is worthy of remark, that while all the Greek 
classics produced, employ «iw», to a greater or less extent, 
in the sense of spirit, as the vital principle or life, the later 
ones, as Plato, Aristotle, and Euripides, employ it, occasion- 
ally, in a sense more nearly like what I have called spiritu- 
ality. ‘This may be seen by recurring to the passages pro- 
duced from those writers. In Plato this meaning is pre- 
dominant over all others. Whether they gathered this 
shade of import for this word from Greek translations of 
any part of Moses or the Prophets, is a question which can- 
not now probably be solved. But the appearance of this 
meaning in this word in the classics, when discoursing of 
spiritual things, as we approach nearer to the days of the 
Seventy, is no small evidence that the Seventy perceived 
the same sense in Oy, when they employed aio» and 
aiwvios as its equivalent. ‘This holds good, whether the sense 
of spirituality passed first from Hebrew into Greek, or 
whether aicv, already possessing this meaning in its own 
tongue, was employed as the equivalent of the Hebrew 
word. In either case, we have the authority of the Seven- 
ty in support of the sense of spirituality in Oy. 

Seconp evidence is Erymouoey, including the usage 
of the radical verb. 

my is derived from the verb ty. The meaning of 
that verb, therefore, is of much consequence in the present 
inquiry, inasmuch as it is the habit of the Hebrew language 
to derive its nouns from concise verbal roots, the meaning 
of which roots is habitually diffused, in various measures, 
through the branches. 
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This principle, it is granted, has been sometimes carried 
to a fanciful extent; farther than truth warrants. Never- 
theless, it prevails so far, that we commonly expect, and 
have a right to expect, to find more or less of the meaning 
of the root in its derivatives. 

Now, yy is so directly a derivative from wy, that it 
might be its participle in Kal in case of necessity. It is 
therefore of importance to investigate the meaning of this 
verb; and on this topic I must enlarge. 

The meaning of the verb Dy is to hide, to lie hid, to 
conceal. I would have you here take notice, that this verb, 
ty, is not, by any means, the common word, in ancient 
Hebrew, for expressing hiding or concealment. On the 
contrary, it very seldom occurs in the Scripture. But 
wherever it is used, the concealment expressed by it al- 
ways has reference to an act or state of the mind. ‘Vhere is 
no case, so far as I can ascertain, in which 4, in any of 
its forms, signifies the hiding of any thing by casting a mate- 
rial covering over it. When it is the object of the writer to 
express a hiding under something materzal, as when Rahab 
hid the spies with stalks of flax, or as when one Aid a girdle 
in a hole in the rock, other and different words are employ- 
ed, as jpu &c. But Oy always refers to an act or state of 
the mind, i. e. a spiritual act or state. 

If I have counted right, and detected all, this verb is em- 
ployed to represent concealment or hiding, and is so trans- 
lated in the English version, twenty-three times. There may 
be a few cases which have escaped my search ; but if so, 
they must be very few; not enough to affect the habitual 
meaning of the word. I except, of course, any instance, if 
such there be, in which it is not translated in this sense, 
and those in which it is translated in any form but that of 
the verb or the participle. 

As [ must ‘ prove all things,” I will now produce the in- 
stances ; premising, that in the following quotations from 
Scripture, where the word hide, or some form of it, is print- 
ed in ttalics, the original exhibits some form of oy. ‘They 
are as follow: 

Levit. iv. 13. ‘“‘If the whole congregation of Israel sin 
through ignorance, and the thing be Aid from the eyes of the 
assembly, that they have done somewhat against any of the 
commandments of the Lord,” &c. 
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Levit. v.2. ‘(If a soul touch any unclean:thing..... and 

it be hidden from him ; he also shall be unclean and guilty.” 
Levit. v. 3. ‘‘1f he touch the uncleanness, ..... and it be 


hid from him ; when he knoweth of it, then he shall be guilty.” 
Levit. v. 4. ‘“‘ Ifa soul swear ..... and it be hid from him; 
when he knoweth of it, then he shall be guilty.” 
Numb. v. 13. A woman’s adultery..... “* if it be hid from 
the eyes of her husband.” 


In these five instances the My: [hidden] refers, entire- 
ly, to the mind of the persons concerned. [t consists, al- 
together, in their ignorance of an existing fact. But agno- 
rance as to an existing fact, especially where such igno- 
rance touches the relation of man to his Maker, amounts to 
something positive. It is a positive state of the mind ; i. e. 
a spiritual state. 


Levit. xx. 4. “‘ If the people of the land do any ways hide their 
eyes from the man, when he giveth of his seed unto Molech.” 

Deut. xxii. 1. ‘‘ Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his 
sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them.” 

Deut. xxii. 3.- “In like manner shalt thou do with his ass, 
and so shalt thou do with his raiment ; and with all lost thing 
of thy brother’s, which he hath lost, and thou hast found,..... 
thou mayest not hide thyself.” 

Deut. xxii. 4. ‘‘ Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass or his 
ox fall down by the way, und hide thyself from them.” 

1 Kings x. 3. “‘ There was not any thing Aid from the king, 
which he told her not.” 

2 Chron. ix. 2. The same. 

2 Kings iv. 27. ‘‘ Her soul is vexed within her, and the 
Lord hath hid it from me.” 

Job xlii. 3. ‘‘ Who is he that hideth counsel without knowl- 
edge?” 

Ps, x. 1. “ Why hidest thou thyself?” 

Ps. lv. 1. ‘‘ Hide not thyself from my supplication.” 

Prov. xxviii. 27. ‘*‘ He that hideth his eyes shall have many 
a curse.” 

Is. i. 15. “ LT will hide mine eyes from you.” 

Is. lviii. 7. ‘“‘ That thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh.”’ 

Lam. iii. 56. ‘“‘ Hide not thine ear.” 

’ { Sam. xii. 3. ‘‘ Of whose hand have I received any bribe 
to blind {sc. hide or cover] mine eyes therewith?” 

Ezek. xxii. 26. ‘‘ Her priests..... have hid their eyes from 
my sabbaths.” 

Nahum iii. 11. ‘‘ Thou shalt be Aid.” 
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In these seventeen instances, the hiding represented in 
the three from Deuteronomy, consists, not in an outward 
act of concealing the person, but in casting the case of 
distress or loss out of mind; covering the mind, so as 
to be conscious of no duty to be done, and of no necessity 
of rendering assistance. Such Aiding is an act of the mind, 
a spiritual act. If you are not satisfied with this (although 
I see not how it can be denied), let them pass, as cases 
in which some little doubt may be admitted. In the other 
fourteen instances, the reference to a spiritual act or state is 
too manifest to admit the least doubt. 

Here, then, are twenty-two instances of ty the verb, 
used to express concealment. Nineteen of these unequivo- 
cally represent an act or state of the mind, either in man or 
God ; and the other three most probably, I think certainly, 
do the same. 

I know of only one other instance, in which this word is 


employed to express concealment, according to the English 
translation : 


Job vi. 15. ‘ The stream of brooks... .. which are blackish 
by reason of the ice, and wherein the snow zs hid.” 





This passage is susceptible of, and has received so many 
interpretations, that one may be justified in neglecting 
[hiding one’s self- from] it altogether. The meaning, how- 
ever, seems to me to be on this wise; that, within the flow- 
ing brooks, the snow vanishes from perception, and is so 
concealed within dissolving water, that it is no longer dis- 
cernible as snow. ‘That which constituted it snow is lost to 
perception within that which now constitutes flowing streams. 
We know not what has become of it. The case may be 
laid aside, as too solitary and uncertain to have influence in 
the present inquiry. 

I have not been able, with such aids as I possess, and af- 
ter diligent inquiry, to detect any other instances of the use 
of mby, the verb, in the Hebrew Scriptures. I do not be- 
lieve that any others exist. If there be any, they must be 
very few. It may be allowed to assume the foregoing as 
exhibiting, therefore, a complete view of the usage and 
meaning of this verb. 

I have been thus particular to produce all the discovered 
instances of this verb, because it is the root from which 
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both >y, as a noun, adjective, or adverb, and my are 
derived. 

There are other verbs in that language, which signify to 
conceal or hide, and are employed to represent hiding in 
what may be called the outward act, as well as sometimes 
to represent spiritual concealment. But ™4y is never em- 
ployed to express concealing by means of any material en- 
velope. It habitually, not to say uniformly, represents an 
act or state of the mind, either in man or God; i.e. a 
spiritual act. 'The Oy: is, in all cases, nearly the same 
as the latens of the Latins, and the 10 Ady9avor of the Greeks. 
It invariably leads you into the spiritual realm of the person, 
with reference to whom it is used, and gives you to see the 
inward act or inward state of his soul. In other words, it 
represents a secret, spiritual act, or a secret, spiritual state. 
The inference is direct, that the Scriptural writers employed 
this word with the specific design of representing such a 
spiritual act or state, whether in the mind of man or the 
supreme Divinity ; and that they so employed it, because it 
contained in itself a spiritual meaning, having reference to 
an act or state of the mind. 

Professor Stuart admits, that o>y “ does mean to hide, to 
conceal.”’ Did it never occur to him, that the hiding ex- 
pressed by this verb is an act or state of the mind, and is 
therefore spiritual ? 

Derivatives from this verb ought, according to the customs 
of the language, to have part in the same meaning, saving in 
those cases, where it is evident that the derivative has lost this 
peculiar part of the sense of its original. Instances of such 
change occur in all languages. We ought therefore to ex- 
pect, that, in regard to a word originally signifying conceal- 
ment by an act or state of the mind, its derivatives will some- 
times retain the sense of concealment alone, without retaining 
that of the spiritual state or act ; others will retain the mean- 
ing of the spiritual state or act only, without expressly asso- 
ciating with it that of concealment ; and others again will re- 
tain both, as subsequent custom shall ordain among the 
people using that language. 

The last I believe to be the fact with respect to Dy. 
In some instances its derivatives express simple concealment. 
But in by far the greater number they imply concealment, as- 
sociated with an act or state of the mind ; in other words, they 
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imply, to a greater or less extent, spirituality. ‘This, I trust, 
will appear in the progress of the discussion. 

My Turrp evidence, in the case, is the usage of the 
NouN Dy, in those instances where it is not considered by 
philologists as interchanged with my. It represents some- 
thing hidden, mysterious, or unknown ; the hiding or secrecy 
referring, in most if not all instances, to an act or state of 
the mind ; i. e. a spiritual act or state. 

The same is the truth with respect to those verbal forms 
of this word which are used as nouns. For convenience’ 
sake I speak of all these as nouns, and under the com- 
mon name %; which may be sufficiently explicit for the 
present purpose. ‘This,.it is trusted, will not be thought 
taking too great a liberty with the Hebrew, by those ac- 
quainted with the verbal structure of that language. 

The noun y is interchanged occasionally with Dy, 
sufficiently often to show their near affinity, both in deriva- 
tion and import. ‘The use of this noun, therefore, where it 
is not considered as thus interchanged, will, if it can be 
ascertained, be of great service in ascertaining that of my. 

It signifies, as I have said, something hidden, mysterious, 
or unknown, with reference to an act or state of the mind. 
It is so used, particularly, with respect to David, —1 Sam. 
xvii. 56. From the history 1 gather the following as a fair 
statement of the case. 

David, an unknown shepherd boy, appeared, as it were 
by miracle, upon the field of battle, and offered himself as a 
champion against a giant armed for war. He was intro- 
duced to the king ; and a conversation ensued between him 
and Saul. In this conversation, David evinced a straight 
forward simplicity of mind, a stern confidence in the pres- 
ence, power, and protection of the living God, and a ready 
purpose to encounter the uncircumcised Philistine, nothing 
doubting that Jehovah would render him victorious. 

Saul, on the contrary, evinced astonishment at what he 
deemed the idle proposal, and utter incredulity as to the re- 
sult. He could scarcely think David serious in what he 
said. Nevertheless, he seems to have been disposed to let 
the trial be made, if David really intended to do it; inas- 
much as the death of a mere lad, if he should fall, would 
bring no glory to the conqueror, and would attach no dis- 
grace to the warriors of Israel. 

Seeing also the sincerity and decision of purpose evinced 
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by the lad, he seems to have entertained some slight idea, 
that David might possibly be moved by a divine impulse to 
do this. A distant, shadowy perception of the risings of a 
young inspiration, in the youth chosen of God, appears to 
have glanced fora moment on the mind of Saul. He there- 
fore told him to go, and said also, “‘ Jehovah be with thee.” 

But he was still so incredulous as to the possibility of 
David’s success, that, in order to convince the lad of his ut- 
ter incompetency for such an encounter, he threw his own 
gigantic armour * over him, apparently as a preparation for 
the battle, but really to prove to David his own weakness. 
Under this mass of brass and iron David could not move. 
He does not appear to have suspected Saul’s design. But 
only perceiving the weight of the armour to be too great 
for him, he said with all simplicity, ‘‘ I cannot go with these, 
for | have not proved them” [I am not experienced in 
them]; and having laid the whole aside, he went down 
upon the field with a sling and stone, and conquered in the 
power of the Highest. 

Saul seems to have thought, that, after the trial of the 
weight of his armour, David would have been convinced of his 
insufficiency, and would have retired silently from the scene. 
He expected to see and hear nothing more concerning him 
and his proposal. When therefore, in opposition to all this, 
he saw him go down, actually, to meet the Philistine, whom 
no man dared encounter, his astonishment was wrought 
to the highest pitch. 

He evidently doubted, at that moment, whether David 
was an inhabitant of this world, or had descended from 
above, to help the people of Jehovah in their present emer- 
gency. He therefore made haste to inquire, whether he in 
truth was a son of any family in Israel. ‘‘ Abner,” he ex- 
claimed in amazement to his chief officer, ‘“‘ whose son is 
this youth?”’ Abner, in equal amazement, replied with an 
oath, “As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell.” On 
which Saul exclaimed, ‘ Inquire thou, whose son the 
mysterious existence [7n, the unknown] is.” Or, as 
it might be said with equal truth to the original, ‘ Ascer- 
tain thou, is this mystertous existence the son of any one?” 
[ooyn nip 72 max Ssw] Is he a citizen of earth, or is he a 
spirit not of this world ? 





* “From his shoulders and upward he [Saul] was higher than any 
of the people.” 1 Sam. ix. 2. 
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The English translation gives us stripling for this Dyn. 
You will judge for yourself which mode of translation is 
most consonant to the circumstances of the case, and most 
likely to exhibit the true state of Saul’s mind, as well as 
which is most in accordance with what we have yet discov- 
ered concerning this word. 

There is another instance, —1 Sam. xx. 22. “If I 
say thus unto the young man [O%y5], Behold the arrows 
are beyond thee,” &c. Here, likewise, there is a mystery 
attached to the person called D5y. He is sent by Jona- 
than, apparently, to gather up his arrows. But, really, 
he is a secret, mysterious messenger to David, bearing a 
message, of which he is unconscious himself, and which no 
one knoweth but the two friends. The boy is a mystery 
even to himself. He is therefore called y in this place. 
But when the same one is spoken of twice before as sim- 
ply the lad, he is called by the common name "V3. 

I know of only these two instances in the Bible in which 
t>4y is applied to a young man; and in both there is a sense 
of secrecy or mystery attached to the person so called. 

Lexicographers, in regard to this particular, inform us 
merely, that ty signifies a young man. It would have 
been no more than fair, had they noticed also the sense of 
secrecy or mystery, which, in both cases, belongs to the per- 
son designated by this name. How far the secrecy is of a 
ipieiual character the instances may tell for themselves. 

In the form 7m5y, with its numbers and cases, it occurs 
seven times in the Scriptures, signifying a young maiden or 
virgin, according to the English translation. In each of 
these instances, there is a sense of mystery, or something 
hidden, attached to the person so called, under the circum- 
stances in which this word is applied to them, so far as we 
can ascertain those circumstances. The instances are as 
follow : 


Gen. xxiv. 43. ‘‘ Behold I stand by the well of water, and 
it shall come to pass, that when the virgin [nD>yn] cometh 
forth to draw water,” &c. 

Abraham’s servant is relating to Laban’s household the 
way in which Jehovah had pointed out to him the maiden 
designated of God to be the wife of Isaac. He says he had 
prayed, that while he should remain by the well of water, 
when the hidden one should come among the other maid- 
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ens of the city to draw water, things should be said and 
done, which should make it clear that this was the one de- 
signated to be Isaac’s wife. She was known to Jehovah in 
his invisible realm, and sealed for this object ; but to Abra- 
ham’s servant she was an unknown one, to be made known 
by a secret, concerted signal. He therefore called her 
maoyn, i. e. the hidden one, a name implying a sense of se- 
crecy or mystery. 

In this interpretation I am glad to be supported by the 
authority of Aquila, the Jew, who translates this n2%y azd- 
xovpoc, hidden, concealed. 

I submit, also, whether there is not here a fair exemplifi- 
cation of the description of being sealed, as a meaning of 
y in connexion with the Arabic verb referred to by 
Schultens and explained by Vriemoet. The designated 
maiden was sealed by Jehovah as one decreed to be the 
wife of Isaac; and so sealed, that no man could per- 
ceive who the designated was. But when the seal should 
be broken, it would be plainly seen, that this was the 
one marked for this object by the sealer, who, in this case, 
was Jehovah. 

Exod. ii.8. “ The maid [ADdyn] went and called the child’s 
mother.” 

The sister of Moses is the person here called by this 
name. Her infant brother had been exposed upon the river; 
and she stood, at a proper distance, anxiously watching 
*‘ what should be done to him.”” ‘The daughter of Pharaoh 
came, and took the child under her protection, and sent the 
Hebrew maiden to call a Hebrew woman for a nurse. She 
little suspected, that she was sending a hidden sister to call 
a hidden mother to nurse a hidden conqueror of her father’s 
house. She was literally sending one unknown to call 
another wnknown. With these circumstances of mystery 
attending her, Miriam, if she be the *person, is with great 
propriety called nooyn, the hidden. | 


Ps. Ixviii. 25. ‘ The damsels [ny] playing with timbrels.” 


It is exceedingly doubtful who, and even what these n194y, 
called damse/s, were. A similar form of speech occurs in 
three other places, under circumstances which indicate a 
similarity of meaning, in this word, with that in this place. 
I here exhibit them, together with the translations of them 
in the Septuagint and Jerome’s Vulgate. 
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1 Chron. xv. 20. Among the musicians, in the procession 
that conveyed the ark up to Jerusalem, eight Levites are 
named, ‘with psalteries on Alamoth,” [Mya5y %Y T°9233] 
[Sept. év va Shug ent ahaipord | [Jer. These eight Levites, ‘‘in 
nablis arcana cantabant,’”’ — sung mysteries (possibly spiritual 
songs) in psalteries. | : 

Ps. xlvi. Inscription: “A Song upon Alamoth,” [vw nv25y Dy.) 
[Sept. 6 unig tar zevgloy woaluos,—a psalm for the hidden 
ones, or for the mysteries.] [Jer. ‘* Pro arcanis psalmus,” — a 
psalm for the mysteries. | 


Ps. ix. Inscription: “To the chief musician upon Muth- 
labben. A psalm of David.” 315 wor 727 nv oy. [Sept. tmég 
THY xovgiwy Tov viov, pudhuos to Javidi, —a psalm of David for 
the hidden ones [or mysteries] of the son.] [Jer. ‘* Pro occultis 
filii,”’ — for the hidden things of the son. | 


It is the universal language of interpreters, that Psalm 
Ixviili was composed on the removal of the ark, described in 
1 Chronicles xv. ‘There can hardly be a doubt, then, that 
the 27; [damsels] in this psalm are the same as those in 
the historical description of the procession; and there is no 
reason to doubt that the same are intended in Psalms: xlvi 
and ix. 

Putting together, therefore, all these instances with the 
known circumstances in two cases ; and allowing sucli weight 
as is proper to the translations, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether female musicians were intended at all, notwithstand- 
ing the feminine termination of the word. The 41227 seem 
to have had reference to something mysterious or hidden ; 
they may signify hymns or spiritual songs or odes, relating 
to the mysteries of religion, perhaps prophetic hymns, the 
tones of which were sounded with timbrels. The transla- 
tions evidently refer to things of that kind, and the circum- 
stances render this the most probable meaning. 

Should it, however, be requisite to consider the term as 
meaning damsels, it may then be sufficient to pass them as 
female musicians, who were in a procession only on extra- 
ordinary occasions, and then so veiled and surrounded by 
members of the priestly family, that hardly their persons and 
much less their faces could be seen, while still their music 
might be heard. It was not the wont of the daughters of 
Israel to expose themselves freely to the gaze of the multi- 
tude ; and the number of Levites named as waiting on this 
part of the service, indicate a surrounding body-guard, within 
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which the damsels might perform music, and yet should be 
themselves the hidden ones. But I far more readily believe 
the term to have designated hymns relating to religious mys- 
teries, or perhaps prophecies. 

Prov. xxx. 19. “The way of a man with a maid” [nda]. 


Here likewise it is greatly to be doubted what yp 
means. Be it whatever it may, it is expressly called by the 
author ‘too wonderful for me”; “which I know not.” 
A mystery without any dispute. 

Cant. i. 3. ‘* Therefore do the virgins [nody] love thee.” 

Cant. vi. 8. ‘‘ Virgins [ny] without number.” 

On these instances I make no further comment, than to 
say, that, whether this book be understood figuratively or 
literally, the allusion, in both these cases, is to young fe- 
males, as kept carefully concealed in the seraglios of Eastern 
monarchs. 

Isaiah vii. 14. ‘A virgin [myn] shall conceive and bear 
a son.” 

Nothing need be said to prove the sense of mystery and 
secrecy, attached to the person here called by this name. 
The eternally designated, but then unknown [the sealed] 
mother of the Messiah, might with singular propriety be 
called the mysterious. 

I know of no other instances in which this word is used 
to represent a young maiden. If you think the instances in 
Psalm Ixviii, and in Canticles, doubtful, lay them aside, till 
a more accurate knowledge of facts and ancient habits shall 
enable us to judge of them more correctly and certainly 
than we now can. And then, observe, that in every in- 
stance, where we can ascertain facts satisfactorily, Dy is 
never, in any of its forms, used to signify a young man or 
young woman, excepting where there is something secret, 
mysterious, sealed, associated with the person called by this 
name. And the secrecy or mystery refers to the state 
of the mind, either in themselves or those with respect to 
whom they are sealed or hidden. In other places, other and 
different words are employed to represent young persons, as 
wna, Mona, ws, &e. 

From which it may be fairly inferred, that this word is 
applied to them in these instances, because of the secrecy 
or mystery attending them, more than because of any state 
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of retirement or seclusion appropriated to youth in general, 
or in those ages and that country in particular. Possibly 
the term refers to both ; but it seems to allude more pecu- 
liarly to the former. Indeed, it would be difficult to prove, 
that the youth of either sex were habitually kept in careful 
seclusion among the Hebrews, unless they were attached to 
some religious service, or in the days of the kings were shut 
up in a seraglio. In the common conditions of society, we 
find them in situations, and employed in duties, inconsistent 
with a very strict seclusion. ‘There is, however, a certain 
sense of retirement, appropriate to the state of youth, in all 
cases, referring to their being unknown, not yet brought forth 
to the notice of society, having their qualities latent. 

Also, the form yy, as a noun, is translated in the Eng- 
lish Bible, youth, in four instances. In these instances, the 
Seventy vary so much from the English translation and from 
themselves in the different places, that it may be an object 
to see and compare the different renderings : 

Job xx. 11. “ The sin of his youth.” [12 Y] [vedrytog avrov]. 

Job xxxiii. 25. ‘* Days.of his youth.” [yay] [urdowdévta év 
ay Foomoic}. 

Psalm Ixxxix. 45. ‘ Days of his youth.” [voi>y] [rot Seovou 
avrov |. 

Isaiah liv. 4. ‘The shame of thy youth.” [oy] [aioyivnr 
aiwrior |. 

The Seventy evidently doubted, as to the proper meaning 
of the Hebrew term in these places. In the last one, 
they must have understood any thing else rather than eter- 
nity, when they attached aiso¢ to that which was so soon 
to be forgotten. In the second and third they seem to have 
understood something like the vis vite or vital energy, appro- 
priate to young men; like that expressed, Psalm ciii. 5. 
“thy youth [a3] is renewed as the eagle’s.” So far as 
such vital energy is spiritual, so far these texts go towards 
supporting a spiritual meaning in the word in question. 

This sense of youth, so often attached by translators to 
my, is probably associated, in some way, with the Chaldee 
root 35y. The meaning of that root is to be strong; to 
strengthen one’s self; to be brave. It is therefore an appro- 
priate term to represent youth, with reference to the spirit, 


energy, life, the wis vite common to that period of human 
existence. 
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Still it is not improbable, that in the four instances last 
produced reference is had to a past state, most likely that of 
youth, in which there is always a measure of secrecy, either 
in the commonly secluded condition of that state, or in the 
things then said or done, 

But again, the noun 4y, or some form of the verb used 
as a noun, bears, in some instances, so evidently the sense 
of secrecy, and that of a spiritual nature, that our translators 
have rendered it so; notwithstanding that the Seventy have 
done otherwise, excepting in one instance. 

Psalms xc. 8. ‘‘ Our secret sins” [1}09Y]. 6 aidy quar. qu. 
spiritual state ? 

Eccles. xii. 14. ‘‘ Every secret thing” [CO>y3]. mart? magen- 
QauEran. 

Job xi. 6. “ The secrets [M2>yn] of wisdom.” dévapur aoglac. 

Job xxviii. 11. ‘And the thing that is hid” [moby]. 


Svvopur. 

Psalms xxvi. 4. ‘ Dissemblers” [ToD%y3]. aagavoucurtmy. 
qu. dark-minded ones ? 

Psalms xliv. 21. “The secrets [nyo>yn] of the heart.” ra 
xovepia THs xagdLas. 

These six are the only cases in which Dy, used as a 
noun, or after the manner of a noun, is translated secret, 
secrets, or in this sense. It is very remarkable, that, in each 
of these, the secrecy expressed has particular reference to 
a state or act of the mind, and is therefore spiritual; un- 
less you except Ecclesiastes xii. 14, as a more compre- 
hensive case ; and even then it includes the secret things 
of the soul. 

The foregoing are all the cases, so far as I can ascertain, 
in which Oy, as a noun, is translated, in the English ver- 
sion, by any other word than one expressing duration. I as- 
sume them as all the instances in which the English trans- 
lators, and, it may be added, all translators of the Bible into 
modern languages, have understood this word to express any 
thing different from duration. 

Now, setting aside for the present those instances in 
which oy is considered as interchanged with my, take 
these instances of its substantive usage, compare them with 
the twenty-three instances of the verb My, produced al- 
ready, and, from the whole, it Bahia 

1. It is the constant habit of the verb My to represent 
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concealment, hiding, or secrecy. It has this meaning in all 
cases. 

2. It is the most common habit of the noun Dy to repre- 
sent the same. It has this meaning, to a greater or less 
extent, in almost every instance: and in the few, concern- 
ing which this meaning may be doubted, it is doubt merely. 
The sense of secret or hidden is, in each of them, far more 
likely than any other to have belonged to this word. 

3. In by far the greater number (an overwhelming ma- 
jority) of instances, the secrecy or hiding expressed, wheth- 
er by the verb or noun, has special reference to an act or 
state of the mind, i. e. a spiritual act or state ; in some in- 
stances so evidently that it cannot well be understood in any 
other sense. 

It is therefore a fair inference, that this word bears a 
similar meaning wherever it occurs, in whatever form; with 
due regard to those circumstances, which may show that 
some other sense has, in particular connexions, become at- 
tached to it. We ought to expect to find this meaning in 
it first, before we admit any other. 

Further, inasmuch as the verb Dy uniformly expresses 
concealment or secrecy, and in every undoubted case that se- 
crecy is of a spiritual character ; inasmuch as the noun Dy, 
the first derivative from this verb, contains the same mean- 
ing of secrecy, and that so frequently of’a spiritual kind ; 
insomuch we ought to expect all other derivatives from the 
same root to have a share in the same signification. 

Now 4 is a direct derivative from My. It ought, of 
course, to be expected to share in its meaning. The evi- 
dence must be exceedingly powerful, that should avail to 
sever this noun from its parent verb, or expunge from it 
the sense of secrecy, hiding, or concealment, relating to the 
mind. It was, in old time, a rule of Hebrew, and I know 
not that it has yet been abrogated, that ) inserted after the 
first radical, implied continuation of the state or action ex- 
pressed by the verb. In this case, then, Oy would imply 
continued concealment, hiding, or secrecy, and is therefore 
a very appropriate word to be applied to both indefinite 
duration, and to that state which I have denominated spirit- 
wality. For what is more secret, and more continually so, 
than the mysterious region in which the spirit exists, moves, 
and acts? 
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Whether the law of the language, here named, be still 
admitted or not, is of but little consequence to the present 
inquiry. It remains, that Cy is derived directly from 2y, 
and, in the substantive form, is occasionally interchanged 
with it. It is therefore but reasonable, that we should ex- 
pect to find in it a prevailing measure of its meaning of se- 
crecy, concealment, or mystery, and this relating to the mind, 
1. e. spiritual. 

My Fourru evidence in the case is LexicoerapHy. 
The testimony of Lexicographers, prior to Gesenius (and 
he in his ‘‘ Manual Lexicon ”’ neither affirms nor denies it), 
is uniform in favor of the sense of concealment or secrecy in 
the noun 4, interchangeably my. I hereafter speak of 
either of these words as one, and under the common name 
ty ; inasmuch as, in the respect now under consideration, 
they are regarded as one, and as meaning the same thing, 
by all philologists. 

It is granted, that Lexicographers attribute the con- 
cealment in question to duration, without saying any thing 
in reference to spirituality. But still the sense of conceal- 
ment, something hidden or unknown, is, to a greater or less 
extent, maintained in this word by every one whose works 
I have seen. The most of them gather this meaning from 
both its etymology and usage. 

Simon alone thinks that DY ought to be referred to an 
Ethiopic root, which he names, rather than to the Hebrew 
oy. The only reason he assigns for so doing is, the exist- 
ence of the synonyme D1». Now this synonyme appears 
only once in the Hebrew Bible, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7. In that 
place, two at least of Dr. Kennicott’s Manuscripts read D1y ; 
and the instance is so solitary, and so very likely to have 
been introduced into the text by accident, that no true de- 
pendence can be placed upon it. Certainly it is an insuf- 
ficient reason for making so great a change in the etymolo- 
gy of this word, and, in truth, in the entire habit of the He- 
brew language. Nor do I know of any critic, commentator, 
translator, or lexicographer, who agrees with him in so do- 
ing. ‘The Seventy, in this place, give sic ror aiove, their 
common translation of M55; which goes so far to prove 
that they read that word in their copies. And modern 
translators have disregarded the difference of the word in 
that place altogether. 
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Simon tells us, in regard to @y, the radical Hebrew verb 
in common understanding, that -it signifies ‘to conceal, to 
hide ; concerning the ears, it is to blunt or make dull ; con- 
cerning the eyes, so to connive as to occlude.’ In the par- 
ticular form, ‘‘ a hidden, occult thing.” He quotes Schultens 
as authority, in ‘‘ Commentar. ad Prov.” xxx. 19. 

He assigns, as the first definition of D5, “ Seculum;” 
i. €. age or state ; a term expressing no particular period of 
duration nor definite boundary, but merely a condition of 
things, the duration and extent of which are not contained 
in the word, and, so far as this term relates to them, are 
both unknown. 

He afterwards gives, as one meaning, “ eternity,” and im- 
mediately qualifies both by adding, “‘ time very long enduring ; 
perpetual time, so far as the perpetuity of the subject-matter 
admits, in which sense it often describes continuous time, 
(as, among the Latins, perpetual Consul, Censor, Impera- 
tor).’’ Hence he afterwards adds, as a meaning, ‘‘ the world 
very long enduring.”’ In truth, his whole description of Dy 
is founded in this, that it represents that, whose duration or 
extent is limited only by its own nature, and, of course, is 
unknown, hidden, or concealed from man. 

He acknowledges that ‘it is commonly referred to the 
root My, so that it may denote time, the end of which is 
concealed and unknown, or, according to Schultens, whose 
end has been sealed.”’ And, even supposing it should be re- 
ferred to the AXthiopic root which he names, the meaning of 
that root is such, that he remarks, “Still cony may desig- 
nate time very long enduring ;”’ i. e. time, the bounds of 
which are concealed. . 

In either case, then, Simon bears witness, that Oy rep- 
resents that, whose extent or duration is unknown, secret, 
or hidden. 

Parkhurst affirms, that ‘“‘ >y and my are used, both as 
nouns and particles, for time hidden or concealed from man ; 
as well indefinite and eternal as finite ; as well past as future. 
It seems to be much more frequently used for an indefinite, 
than for infinite, time.”’ 

Opitius defines my “ Seculum, tempus homini abscondi- 
tum, tam infinitum et @eternum, quam finitum ;”’ [Age, or 
state, time hidden from man, as well infinite and eternal as 


Sinite.] 
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Buxtorf, in his ‘ immortal Hebrew, Rabbinic, and Chal- 
daic Lexicon,” remarks concerning Oy (noun), “ Notat 
plerumque tempus homini incertum et absconditum ex He- 
braicd etymologid.”” [It, denotes, for the most part, time, to 
man uncertain and hidden, from the Hebrew etymolugy.] 
As to >) in particular, he assigns it no other definition 
than ‘ Hebr. Seculum, Mundus,” { Age, World.] 

In Buxtorf’s Concordance, the meaning “ eternity” is 
assigned to both 1y and nx3, but never to Oy. This lat- 
ter word, through a list of some three or four hundred in- 
stances, is invariably translated by ‘ Seculum’’ [Age or 
State]; i. e. a condinon of things, the extent and duration of 
which are indefinite, hidden, or concealed. 

It is worthy of remark, that every one of these lexicogra- 
phers, unless you except Parkhurst, whose explanation, 
however, amounts to the same thing, assigns to Dy, as its 
first and main meaning, Seculum, a word which never signi- 
fies eternity, but a state or condition of things of indefinite ex- 
tent and indefinite duration. Eternity seems to have been 
admitted by them, only as one kind of duration, the end of 
which is hidden. ‘The sense of something secret or concealed, 
in this word, is evident in each. Although they attribute 
the concealment to duration only, still they bear witness 
that the secrecy is there. 

To the preceding may be added the evidence of Vrie- 
moet [4d Dicta Class. Vol. I. p. 77.] who tells us, that 
‘scan is commonly derived from tby..... So that it 
should be long time, of which the beginning and the end 
lie hid from men”; and afterwards affirms, that he ac- 
quiesces in “ this origin of the word Dy, drawn from being 
hidden.”” He then discusses Simon’s description, and opin- 
ion that it should be referred to the Aithiopic root, and 
adds, that ‘‘in this there can no safe confidence be placed.” 

With this prevalent and habitual testimony of lexicogra- 
phy before him, I confess myself somewhat surprised at Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s assertion, that “all these meanings ” (Aiding, 
concealment) ‘‘ belong exclusively to the verb 2x, and not to 
the noun Diy. Mr. G. has wholly overlooked this, and 
therefore committed a radical error in his philological rea- 
soning.” I trust the foregoing witnesses will be admitted as 
sufficient for my defence against this charge, whatever 
charge they may lay upon Professor Stuart for this assertion. 
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It will not answer for him to discard the evidence of these 
lexicographers as of no worth. For, setting all aside ex- 
cepting Buxtorf, Professor Stuart has attested to his authori- 
ty too plainly to allow it now to be rejected. He calls him 
the “‘Corypheus of all Rabbinical investigators”; and 
with equal truth and justice observes, that “ Buxtorf..... 
has given no occasion that any attentive and intelligent 
reader should be misled.” This is true; and the ‘‘ homini 
incertum et absconditum”’ [uncertain, and hidden from man] 
of Buxtorf must be admitted, as sufficient lexicographical evi- 
dence, that a sense of secrecy or hiding exists in the noun 
tm, as well as in the verb from which it is derived, even 
should all thé others abovenamed be set aside, which they 
cannot be. 

I noticed, when reading his original dissertation, in “‘ The 
Spirit of the Pilgrims,” that Professor Stuart made no allu- 
sion to the etymology of My, nor to its radical connexion 
with a term expressing secrecy, concealment, or any thing of 
the kind. An uninformed reader of his work would have 
received it, as a matter of course, that Oy was an original 
and simple word per se ; that it was underived, and unasso- 
Ciated with any words qualifying its meaning; and that its 
whole import was everlasting duration, saving when used, a 
few times, in a loose, not to say a ridiculous sense. In short, 
it would seem that my was, like Melchizedec, ‘ without 
father, without mother, without descent ; having neither be- 
ginning of days nor end of life” ; without kindred or affinity 
of any sort. 

It seemed to me, that one in his station, and with his in- 
fluence, had failed in duty to the uninformed, by mere si- 
lence on this subject ; not having put them in possession of 
information, essential to a right understanding of the term 
whose meaning he was discussing. But it was thought that 
the neglect was accidental. It now appears that his silence 
was intentional. For in the Appendix to his “ Exegeti- 
cal Essays,” he positively denies, that ‘ these meanings” 
[hiding or concealment] “belong to the noun Oy ”’ ; affirm- 
ing, that they “belong exclusively to the verb,” and do not 
extend to the noun. 

You see what decisive testimony to the contrary is borne 
by the foregoing witnesses. They are men of no mean 
name ; citizens of no mean city. It remains for Professor 
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Stuart, either to make void their authority, or admit the 
sense of concealment in the noun as well as the verb. 

It is true, these authorities attribute the secrecy contained 
in this noun to duration only. Still they maintain the se- 
crecy itself; and this it has been an object to show. And 
if, in further prosecution of the subject, I with respectful 
deference take leave to differ from these men of mighty 
minds and extensive learning, these “ burning and shining 
lights,”’ on proper occasions, in attributing to sperituality that 
concealment which they attribute to duration, | shall at least 
be glad, that, thus far, I am supported by them. They 
have, with one accord, established the sense of concealment, 
hidden, secret, occult, in Dy. And, so far as secrecy is asso- 
ciated with spirituality, so far 1 can rest on a foundation, 
and tread upon “a stepping-stone,” to the solidity of which 
they bear a joint and several witness. 

Having thus exhibited the etymology and lexicography 
of >, together with the usage of Dy, its nearest kindred 
noun, and having shown, as I trust, satisfactorily, that the 
whole evidence sustains the sense of something hidden, con- 
cealed, or mysterious in this word, I take the present opportu- 
- nity to remark, that a word expressive of secrecy, hiding, 
concealment, or any similar idea, is one exceedingly appropri- 
ate for expressing spirituality and spiritual. We might natu- 
rally expect that it would be so employed, and we ought to 
look to find it, especially in a language, the only extant 
portions of which are works written by inspired men, and 
confessedly treating of God, the soul, and things relating 
to the spirit. We ought therein to expect, that some such 
term would be so employed, unless we know that some 
other word has been assumed for this purpose, and is actu- 
ally .and habitually so employed. 

ow it is a singular fact, that there is no word in ancient 
Hebrew Scripture, which translators or commentators have 
understood in the sense spiritual. The word avevpotixos does 
not occur once in the Septuagint; nor does spiritual appear 
in the English translation of the Old Testament, excepting 
in one instance, Hos. ix. 7. ‘The spiritual man is mad,” 
In this place the Septuagint reads avevyatogogos, spirit-bear- 
ing; Hebrew, mn wx, man of the spirit; 1. e. the inspired 
or the prophet, which has no allusion to the nature, but only 
to the office of the subject. 
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It is inconceivable that the idea of spirituality, as forming 
the nature of the subject, never entered the minds of the 
writers of the Old Testament, or that they should not have 
wished to express it, in connexion with the subjects on 
which they write. But, according to the Septuagint and 
English translation, and, it may be added, every other trans- 
lation, they never do express it, at least in the adjective 
form. Spirits are mentioned, but spiritual never. 

There are some cases in which these versions exhibit 
the idea, to a limited extent, by means of what may be 
called a noun in regimen, with [English] spirit, soul, heart, 
or mind; as “bitterness of spirit’ ; ‘‘ sorrow of heart” ; 
*¢ grief of mind,’ &c. But such instances are very scarce ; 
much more so than is commonly believed. Even when they 
do occur, it may be perceived by inspection, that the terms 
soul, spirit, heart, &c. as used in them with respect to cre- 
ated existences, signify, in most cases, but little more than 
-a disposition, a desire, an abhorrence, an earthly grief, or an 
earthly joy. In these instances they imply little, if any 
thing more of spirituality, than what man, upon earth, can 
measure, and fathom, and bound. And what is this, com- 
pared with the true idea of spirituality in its essence? It is 
a term which comprises, not merely the inward state of 
mind and heart in man upon the earth, but the whole vast 
region of intellect, affection, and volition, in which all in- 
tellectual and moral beings think, feel, will, or act. 

Are we to believe, that ‘‘ Moses and the Prophets,” in- 
troduced so far as they were into the Divine Mind, and so 
associated in thought, feeling, and will with Deity, that God 
himself ‘‘ spake by them unto the fathers ”’ ; — are we to be- 
lieve, that they had no idea of that secret mode of existence 
and action which is here called spiritualty ; or that, having 
such an idea, they used no appropriate words, whereby to 
express it? For myself I must believe, that they both 
possessed the idea and employed a proper word for express- 
ing it. And, when I search the Scriptures in pursuit of 
that term, I am led, by the nature of the case, to expect to 
find it in a word derived from a root always conveying a 
sense of concealment, hiding, or secrecy, by an act or state of 
the mind; a word whose first cognate so plainly contains a 
similar meaning, that translators, at times, render it so, and 
a word which, lexicographers testify, represents that which 
is concealed and lies hid. 
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For what is more secret, hidden, or unsearchable, than 
spirituality, considered in its true extent? It is what the 
eye cannot see, nor the ear hear, nor the hand touch. It 
is disernible by mind alone [16 péy aisroy vd0g 69% wovoc, Tim. 
Locr.] [ta tow avevuatoc tov Feov ..... mvsymatixors avaxgiveta. 
1 Cor. ii. 14.]; and by the human mind only to a limited 


— 

e think a few thoughts, we exercise a few affections, 
we effect a few volitions, we enter a little way into the 
realm of mind, and look onward a short distance to other 
spiritual states revealed to us in other minds, as children 
dip their feet within the borders of the ocean, and cast their 
eyes over a few square miles of its surface. And, as they 
know nothing of the immense variety and unrevealed nature 
of the objects contained within the unfathomed depths and 
secret recesses of the sea, so neither are we acquainted with 
the vast amount of thought, feeling, and spiritual energy, 
existing and acting in higher intelligences. Least of all, can 
we explore the depths of the Divine Mind. “ As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ..... thoughts 
than your thoughts.” * That which can embrace spirituali- 
ty, in its whole extent, must be nothing short of the infinite 
and the eternal. And the term, in human language, which 
signifies secret, hidden, or mysterious, is exceedingly appro- 
priate to express this hidden state, and mode of existence 
and action. 

So natural is this use of language, that a hidden thing is 
in many cases equivalent to a spiritual thing, even in our 
ordinary speech; and in Scriptural usage, any word, ex- 
pressive of secrecy, is, occasionally, employed in a similar 
sense. Hence the expressions, ‘‘ In the Ardden [spiritual] 
part shalt thou make me to know wisdom ;” ‘‘ Hidden wis- 
dom ;”’ ‘* Hidden man of the heart;” ‘‘ Hidden manna ;” 
and other like forms of speech, in sundry places. And 
where should we look for such meaning more directly, than 
in a term like coy, associated as it is with secrecy, and that 
of a spiritual character, in its etymology and its affinities, 
and which, competent testimonies affirm, contains in itself a 
sense of that which is hidden? 





* Tsaiah lv. 9. 
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Neither ought we to be surprised if the same word, which 
was chosen by spiritually-minded men to represent spiritual- 
ity, should also have been selected by them to represent 
duration. For, verily, duration is a deep, mysterious, and 
hidden subject. 

We measure off what we call days, and months, and 
years, by attaching existence to the revolutions of the ce- 
lestial spheres. We make them unto us measures of be- 
ing; ‘for signs, and for seasons, and for days and years.” 
We call this measurement time, and feel as if we had, in this 
name, definite ideas of absolute duration. But duration it- 
self lies far above, beneath, and beyond these measurements 
of material existence. It is an immense deep, an unsearch- 
able abyss, which the lead and line of the mariner can 
fathom as soon and as easily as the mind of the philosopher. 
** What was time, before the planetary system, which meas- 
ures it, had an existence? And what will time be, when 
these heavens and this earth shall be blotted out?” * In 
every deep contemplation of duration in itself, all period, 
succession, and every subject by which we think to measure 
it, vanishes away, and the mind is conscious of nothing but 
simple, and, at the same time, incomprehensible existence 
alone, perceived, but not comprehended. A secret subject, 
of course, and one which may be properly represented by 
a term originally expressive of that which is hidden. A 
er er discernible only by the mind, and therefore spiritual. 

n truth duration is a subject so spiritual, that even in 
regard to that mode of it which we call time, philosophers of 
repute have affirmed it to be a mere creation of the mind ; 
that, if there were no intellectual beings to create it, there 
would be no time. And their antagonists have never yet 
been able to prove them in the wrong. What is time but 
idea, created by the mind acting on the apparent motion of 
the heavens? And what is idea, but that which is spiritual ? + 

In short, duration and spirituality possess so many char- 
acteristics in common; they have so near a kindred, that 





* Professor Stuart. 
+ “It appears to me,” says Proclus, “that they who thus denomi- 
nated time xgéves, had this conception of its nature [i. e. intellectual], 
and were therefore willing to call it as it were xogsvevres yovs, an intel- 
lect moving in measure, but, dividing the words, perhaps, for the sake 
of concealment, they called it xéves.” — Taylor's Transl. 
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but few forms of speech can be employed with respect to 
the one, which may not apply to the other also. Especially, 
is this the case with respect to duration considered as sepa- 
rate from those apparent motions of the universe, by which 
we think to measure it. Speak of a thing as enduring thus, 
and it immediately is divested of all material association ; it 
instantly becomes spiritual. It is resolved into a secret, 
mysterious, spiritual thing; and the same terms which speak 
of its secret mode of duration, will be often employed, when 
naming its secret spirituality of nature. It is, therefore, in 
exact conformity with the usages of language, that a word 
originally expressive of secrecy, something Aidden, or mysteri- 
ous, like the Hebrew My, should, also, be employed to 
represent such abstruse ideas as both duration and sptrituali- 
ty; even though a term significant of breathing, be also 
employed to represent one of them. 

Professor Stuart seems to feel as if he had refuted any 
suggestion of this kind, in the following remark ; — “Is there 
nothing mysterious or unsearchable, but spirit? For example ; 
the powers of nature, gravitation; electricity, magnetism, 
the principles of vegetation, etc. ; is there no D7y3” [occult 
thing] “here ?”? — There, certainly, is a My) in all these 
things, and many others. And it is more than man can do, 
to prove that this 43 is not spirit. Human nature is so 
ready to conceive of it so, that, for many ages, men who 
sought and obtained any acquaintance with these secrecies, 
were believed to have held communion with the spiritual 
world. Professors of the occult, were, in the common mind, 
associates with spirits. This, to be sure, does not prove it 
to have been so. But it does prove, that the human mind is 
ever ready to think of the occuit [cobys], as being of a spiritu- 
al nature, and to use words expressive of such secrecy, in 
order to signify that which is. spiritual. We do the same, 
now ; as when we speak of one’s secret life, existence, or state, 
and mean the spiritual by the secret. . 

But it happens, singularly enough, that the very © 


[occult], which Professor Stuart brings to view, in his exam- 
ples above produced, was called, in ancient time, by the 
same name, and considered as the same thing as zvevpa 
[spirit]. Aristotle is my witness ; — 

De Mundo, Cap. 4. Vol. 11. p. 605, E. This [sc. wind] és 
nothing more than air in rapid motion and condensed ; which is 
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also called spirit [xveipa]. But, in another respect, that 
ESSENCE is called spirit which is in all vegetables, and animals, 
and extends through all things, vivifying and prolific. |_Asyetou 
dé xa étigne nvevua, 718 &v quTois, xal Coorg, xal, die maAvTOY buy- 
xovae, Euwuzos te xual yoviuos ovata]. 

Here, the secret principle of vegetation, and of animal 
life are particularly named, as spirit ; and to those acquainted 
with Aristotle’s mind, there needs no reasoning, to prove, 
that that secret principle which binds the universe together, 
which we call gravitation (and know about as much concern- 
ing its nature as he did), the secret principle of lightning 
which we call electricity, or the secret principle of polar 
attraction which we call magnetism (if this last were 
known at all in his day), were, equally, spirit [xvevuo] in his 
view, as well as those occult powers which he expressly calls 
so. Nor, would it-greatly disturb my own philosophy, should 
the time arrive, when they will again be spirit, in the minds 
of men, and be, once more, called by that name. — As to 
the Stagirite, and the ancients with him, it is clear, that 
every occult essence is comprised in the comprehensive 
phrase, dia aévtov Sujxovow..... ovoiua, — the essence extending 
through all things, — and is, therefore, spirit. 

I may afford, and willingly render, thanks to Professor 
Stuart, for giving me this opportunity to show, how readily 
a sense of spirituality associates itself with every thing 
secret or mysterious ; and, how nearly akin was the avsive 
[spirit] of the Greeks, to the Dy: [occult] of the Hebrews. 

nd, may I not, also, give thanks to the sage of Stagira, for 
the prompt, and efficient witness, he has borne in my behalf ; 
not only now, but elsewhere, and abundantly, in this inquiry. 
Peace be to his venerable shade ; and my filial blessing on 
his spirit, as he returns to his rest, without saying unto me in 
wrath, ‘“ Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?” 

Thus far, we have seen, that the common testimonies for 
the meaning of words, give us no reason to expect the sense 
of eternity in Dy; saving so far as this may be considered 
as one mode of secret, hidden, or sealed duration ; which is 
far short of that which, certainly, has neither beginning nor 
end ; and even of that which has no end alone. 

We have, also, seen, thus far, that these witnesses lead us, 
directly, to expect the sense of spirituality in this word. It 
remains, that we ascertain, whether the actual usage of the 
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term in question supports either of these meanings, and, if so, 
how far. 

In such an inquiry, it will be necessary to examine pas- 
sages of Scripture, in sufficient number to exhibit its prevail- 
ing habit. According to Professor Stuart’s rule, and a good 
one, we must take ‘“ the Concordance,” and endeavour, “ in 
each case, to determine the meaning of the word” Oby 
‘from the connexion in which it stands.” But, having occu- 
pied as many pages, as can be devoted, at once, to an 
inquiry of this nature, I defer the further investigation to 
another opportunity. 

Yours in good will, 
E. S. Goopwin. 

Sandwich, Mass., Oct. 1, 1832. 





Art. VII.— The Christian Monitor. NewSeries. Vol. I. 
Published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, Piety, and Charity. Boston. S. G. Simpkins. 

A832. 24mo. pp. 163. 


In all improvement, whether religious, intellectual, or 
political, there is a period of danger. It is the period which 
intervenes between the laying aside of old ideas, maxims, 
and usages, and the adoption of new ones. It is the inter- 
mediate state between bondage and freedom, between super- 
stition and reflection, between formality and simplicity, be- 
tween traditional and implicit faith and the results of liberal 
investigation. Men must have some ideas in which to con- 
fide, and some principles on which to fix their affections ; 
and they must have some institutions and usages to excite 
their attention and to quicken their virtues. And therefore, 
if they have let go one set of principles and habits, and 
have not taken hold upon another, they are afloat upon an 
unstable element ; their minds will be apt to want steadi- 
ness and sobriety; they will be liable, in their religious 
speculations, to pursue phantoms rather than realities, and 
vagaries rather+han certain truths. But phantoms and va- 
garies are not guiding principles; they will not serve to 
educate the mind, to lead it to knowledge, piety, and hap- 
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piuess. The influence of settled truths and fixed usages is 
needed for this purpose. Better a faulty system for the 
mind, than no system. 

Now it is under this negative, this no-system dispensation, 
that an unprecedented number of minds are, in this age, grow- 
ing up and acting their part. It is so in the domestic disci- 
pline. The old rigor is laid aside by many, the strict rule 
and plan for children are abolished, and nothing is adopted in 
their stead. ‘The ideas of many parents, on the whole sub- 
ject of the early nurture and discipline of childhood, are 
extremely vague. Consequently, their course is wavering. 
Now, they lean to strictness, and then, to indulgence. They 
cannot follow, for instance, the old way of teaching religion 
to their children, and they have not systematically taken up 
any new and better way. Between the two plans they pur- 
sue no plan; and their children are liable to grow up, obey- 
ing no rule, and reverencing no institution, that is either 
hallowed by time, or made holier by the adoption of reason 
and conscience. So it is, again, on the great scale of the 
world’s education. In religion, France exhibits a striking 
picture of a nation fallen into the perilous interval between 
worn-out bigotry and rational faith. Beyond all examples 
of Pagan, st ireetiig or Christian history, it is a nation 
without religion. And we have seen private letters from 
some of their most distinguished philosophers and philanthro- 
pists seriously maintaining, to our astonishment we must 
confess, that the old superstition must die away entirely, be- 
fore it will be time to begin the work of building up a new 
system of religious principles. In politics, England and 
Germany are in a state of ferment and of indefinite change, 
from which wise men hope much indeed, but from which 
they cannot help fearing much. We say, indefinite change ; 
for after all that is written about civil liberty in these days, 
we apprehend, that, among the impatient and struggling 
multitudes of the old world, the most vague and unsettled 
ideas prevail, of what they would do or have. They are 
dissatisfied with their condition ; and instead of attempting 
gradual and definite changes, or of proposing distinct and 
well-ascertained objects, they are,the most of them, we fear, 
but too willing to blot out all charters, and prescriptions, 
and principles, and to rush into the chaos of universal dis- 
order and anarchy. There is, at the same time, an onward 
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movement of the great religious bodies of Christendom, 
which can be safe only in the jealous vigilance of their 
members. ‘The Reformation was the first great step in this 
movement ; and we know very well, that, before the new 
principles were fully adopted and wrought into new institu- 
tions, a period intervened of great and dangerous instability 
and laxness in the ways of piety. This exposure results 
from the very nature of the mind, and, unless guarded 
against, will be witnessed, with all its sad fruits, in every 
step of future progress which religion is destined to make. 

i We say, then, that the period of improvement, of the most 
visible and striking improvement, is the crisis of danger. 
The glorious results of mental progress can be purchased at 
no inferior price. He that ascendeth a lofty mountain must 
needs tread upon the verge of precipices. All moral good 
comes to us through peril; and that good which is best 
of all, the soul’s freedom and strength, and establishment in 
pure truth and virtue, must often come through the greatest 
peril. He that would obtain the prize, must run the race. 
He that would gain the victory, must fight the battle, must 


purchase the conqueror’s crown with wounds and blood. 


But it is time that we should bring these general remarks to 
some point of practical importance. And this we design to 
do, by confining our attention to the dangers to which some 
of the institutions of religion are exposed by the present 
progress of religious opinions. This danger, let it be ob- 
served, is not predicated upon the supposition of an entire 
change of religious institutions ; for no body of Christians pro- 
poses any such measure. It is in the change of ideas con- 
cerning some of the institutions of religion, that the danger 
lies. And to speak more exactly still, the danger lies in the 
process, and not in the results of the change. When the 
new and improved ideas come to be firmly and fervently as- 
sociated with the institutions in question, all will be well; but 
till then there is danger. 

Our further business in this Article shall be to notice some 
of those institutions to which these remarks apply. 

And the first which we shall mention is the Sabbath. This 
has formerly been a day of restraint, rather than improvement, 
and of penance, rather than of moral progress. We do not 
say that there was no progress or improvement, but only that 
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the prevailing ideas leaned rather to restraint and penance. 
Christians construed the command, “not to think their own 
thoughts, nor to do their own works" almost as if they were 
not to think, nor to do, any thing human. They were to be 
wrapped up in a kind of ascetic devotion, and an unsocial 
reserve. ‘They were to put on a staid demeanor, and a 
severe countenance, and to keep a strict eye to their children, 
lest by a smile or any innocent freedom, they should violate 
the sanctity of the holy day; and this was Sabbath-keeping. 

These ideas, with many, have passed away ; and what have 
they adopted instead? We may answer for not a few cer- 
tainly, that they have adopted nothing instead. They give 
the hours of the day, save those which are appropriated to 
public worship, to idleness, or to recreation. ‘They sleep, or 
ride out, or read books of mere entertainment, or spend con- 
vivial hours with their friends. In short, the general pursuits 
of the day, with many, have no religious aim whatever. They 
rejoice in their deliverance from old prejudices. They boast 

their freedom ; and seem to think that they do very well. 
So well, that they feel quite a sense of superiority, to those 
old-fashioned Christians who did nothing on the Sabbath, but 
read the Bible and pray. Mistaken, dangerous freedom ! 
Better the devotions of the anchorite’s cell, than such idle and 
erring boasts of liberty! Better duty at any rate, than such 
fatal deliverance ! 

We would implore such persons to pass from this state as 
soon as possible. It cannot be right. The time which God 
has given for their improvement, whether they call it holy or 
not holy, they ought not so to use. It is tume— precious 
time, leisure time ; and they may convert it to purposes of 
infinite moment. It is greatly needed for such purposes. It 
ought to be a grateful pause, a welcome period, rescued from 
those cares that are apt to crowd out from the mind, all 
thoughts of its better welfare'and higher destiny. Oh! that 
welfare, that destiny! why should they not open upon the 
soul in every permitted hour, with such brightness and gran- 
deur, as to swallow up all meaner passions and interests? And 
such hours are permitted, Sabbath hours, quiet, holy hours, 
when the soul, almost deafened and stifled with the noise and 
strife and toil and dust of this lower world, may go up upon the 
mount of meditation, and breathe a purer air, and take in a 
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wider vision, and feel a blessed freedom and enlargement, and, 
undisturbed, commune with its native heaven. And let no 
ascetic rigor forbid that the fresh flower be plucked by the way, 
that the pulses of life beat in full response to the joyous touches 
of nature and society, that the countenance bear its smile, and 
the voice its greeting, to every sign of kindness and happiness. 
Let all possible gladness, compatible with the great object of 
the day, be crowded into it. Let the young, as well as the old, 
feel that it is a happy day; that the light is beautiful, when it 
rises upon the Sabbath hours, that the parting ray is serene 
which shines upon the holy eventide, that all around is gladness, 
and peace, and heavenly benediction. For God hath blessed 
that holy day ; and it seems as if the heavens as they bend over 
it, were touched with an aspect of deeper serenity and more 
unutterable love. Let it be a happy day, then, but not an 
ordinary happy day. Let it be, we had almost said, a holi- 
day ; but not like any other holiday ; no, but a holiday of 
devout aspirations, and grateful affections, and kind greetings, 
and pleasing remembrances, and of communion with the 
recorded thoughts of saints and sages, and cherished hopes of 
meeting them in a better world ! 


“ How sweet a Sabbath thus to spend, 
In hope of one, that ne’er shali end. !’” 


The next of our religious institutions to which we shall 
advert in this connexion, is that of public worship. The 
ideas of this service, which have prevailed in the world, have 
leaned to the view of it, as a prescriptive usage, 2s something 
compelled by the discipline of early education and never to be 
questioned, as something, in fine, that must be done. The 
ideas of many are now leaning another way. The former 
views, indeed, are not altogether rejected, and in a modified 
sense, they are just; but mechanical obedience is now yield- 
ing to reasoning; and the reasoning is about expediency, 
about the advantages of public worship, and the propriety of 
attending upon it, as well as about the command to be inferred 
from the sacred records. All this is very well, too, if it were 
carried out into actual sentiment and practice. But are not 
many still in the middle passage? Have not some, at least, 
cast off the old bonds of superstition and prescription, as they 
call them, and not yet felt or fully acknowledged the new 
VOL. XIII. —N. S. VIII. NO. I. 33 
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bond of duty, which expediency makes as strong as any com- 
mandment can make it? Do not some say, and take pleasure 
in saying, that whether they shall go to chnrch or‘not, is a 
matter left entirely to their own inclinations, — that there is no 
duty whatever in the case? And if they do say so, are they 
not truly at a dangerous point in the progress of their opin- 
ions? Can it be safe for the whole community to reason in 
this way? Can society part with the institution of public 
worship, or treat it with indifference, and still go on prosper- 
ously? Certainly it cannot. We suppose that all admit that 
it cannot. And if all do admit this, then they admit that there 
is a duty in the case. And to this duty, the feelings of men 
ought to be bound, as strongly as they ever were bound to 
prejudice or to prescription. Let, then, the transfer be made. 
If men will not go to church because they are compelled to 
go; let them go, because it is right, because it is useful, 
because they would help on the cause of virtue and order, 
because they would enlarge their religious knowledge and 
expand and cultivate all good and pious affections, because, in 
fine, they are most heartily willing to go. 

Another of our religious usages, which is brought into danger 
of neglect by the spirit of the times, is that of private devotion. 
In the prevailing ideas of it, the closet has been, and we fear 
still is, considered as a desolate spot. To multitudes, it 
presents nothing to attract and win the affections. They have 
never known what it is to feel themselves drawn to the place 
of retirement, to resort to it with pleasure, and to sit down and 
meditate and pray in freedom and joy. Probably there are 
many who think of it as a dark closet, — who conceive of the 
command to shut the door as a command to shut out the light 
of day. At any rate, it presents itself to their imagination as 
a cold, cheerless, uninviting place. It is not a boudoir ; it is 
not a well-furnished chamber; it is not a place upon the 
house-top, where the Jews were wont, amidst the presence of 
nature, the breath of summer, and the holy calm of eventide, 
to ascend for prayer; but it is a narrow, close, pent-up, and, 
for all other purposes, neglected and deserted closet. And 
yet to some spot thus bodied forth to their imaginations, 
men have felt it a duty daily to retire. And a duty, and 
a privilege too, it is, to retire somewhere, from the world, 
to meditate and pray. But men have felt the duty, without 
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feeling the privilege; and under the goadings of conscience 
they have performed it; reluctantly, almost mechanically, 
yet regularly, they have performed it. We do not by any 
means say this of all Christians of past times. But we say it of 
many. And we say of the multitude of nominal Christians, 
that such have been their ideas of secret prayer. 

But now, there are many who are thinking enough, and 
freely enough, to perceive that such forced and irksome ser- 
vices can do very little good, — can scarcely be considered 
as a duty. ‘They see that mere forms are of little avail ; 
that God requires the heart, and that it is the offering of 
the heart alone that can secure his favor. Closet devotions, 
as they conceive, are not such offerings; and they reject, 
and rightly reject, all such repulsive ideas of worship. And 
here, it is to be feared, that many stop, — stop with mere 
rejection. ‘They have given up secret and steadfast prayer. 
They leave their religious exercises to chance. ‘They have 
no one hour, more than any other hour, for self-recollection, 
and the contemplation of duty, and prayer to God; and it 
soon comes to pass, that no hour of life is found for these 
great and solemn purposes. For as sure as the world gets 
our time into its hands, without any condition or reservation, 
it will take full advantage of the compact. If we contract 
not for one hour, it will give us none ; and our religion must 
take the fearful chance of haste, and inadvertence, and irreg- 
ularity. 

This then, we say again, is the dangerous intermediate 
state, of which we have before spoken; and from which all 
who are in it should be exhorted to escape, — to escape as 
for their lives, — to fly through all the plain, and stop not 
till they reach the Zoar, the place of refuge. We speak 
strongly, it may be thought; but we must express our own 
conviction, that religion never will be thoroughly and effectually 
cultivated, that the conscience never will be quickened as 
it ought to be, and sins never will be resisted as they must be 
resisted, till the soul has, besides its general care and en- 
deavour, a daily season of serious self-examination and earnest 
prayer. It is not an easy thing to be a Christian. It is not 
an easy thing to be habitually devout. It is not without a 
fixed and daily effort of attention, that we are to gain that 
deep and abiding sense of God’s being and presence and 
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perfection, without which our religion can never have its full 
strength or joy. 

e say, there must be a season for this. We demand 
nothing, with regard‘ to place, that is, the particular spot cho- 
sen. Retirement of the soul into itself, is the main thing. 
Let it be in the grove or in the garden, in the chamber, or 
the study, or the office, or even in the throng of society, if 
retirement of the soul into itself can be gained there. But 
can it be gained there? Can any one be so independent 
of circumstances, as not to be interrupted or disturbed in 
his devotions, by surrounding conversation, and all the varied 
movement of social life? Yet if any one says that he can, we 
will not contest the point with him. All that we insist upon 
is, that once at least in every day, there should be some- 
where, a pause in life, an interval devoted to reflection, a season 
for deep meditation, and serious self-inspection, and fixed 
inquiry into the duties and dangers and destinies of life, and 
for the absorbing contemplation of God, and for humble and 
fervent prayer, — prayer for one’s self, and family, and kin- 
dred, and friends, and associates, and for the church, and 
for all good things, and for the world’s great good. This, in 
process of time, will make a man a devoted, and faithful, and 
happy Christian. Religion will not then be, as it now is with 
many, a mere vague sentiment, but it will be feeling and 
action, it will be aim and habit, it will be power and victory. 
It will be like the law of the Lord, “perfect, converting the 
soul; sure, making wise the simple ; right, rejoicing the heart ; 
pure, enlightening the eyes; more to be desired than gold ; 
sweeter, than all that is sweetest to mortal taste. 

How reasonable and how beautiful is such a retirement ! 
How well and how fitly does it come in, amidst the throng 
of our cares, and the close, surrounding pressure of our toils, 
to give us rest and refreshment! How fit is it, for beings 
before whom the great destinies of eternity are opening, that 
they should pause in the career of life, and meditate, and pray ! 
Why shouldst thou dread to be alone? What has the world 
done for thee, that thou canst not quit it for a moment? 
Enter thou into the secret place of thine own bosom, enter 
into thy chosen retirement, and when thou hast shut the door 
of thine heart, pray to thy Father who is in secret, and thy 
Father who seeth in secret will reward thee openly. 
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The last of our religious ordinances which we intended to 
consider in this Article, is that of the Lord’s Supper; and to 
this subject we propose to give more attention than to those 
already mentioned, because it is encompassed with peculiar 
difficulties. We propose to speak freely of these difficulties ; 
because we think it is better that they should be brought out 
into discussion, than be suffered to press, in secret, upon the 
minds of many, as a burden of unrelieved perplexity, and 
unanswered objection. 

Serious modifications in the views of this ordinance have 
been made, as the history of Protestantism shows ; and views 
of it, still more improved, still more nearly conforming to 
its primitive character, are required by advancing light, by 
growing reflection, by the spirituality of the age, by the 
increasing intelligence, in short, of the public mind. That 
great deviations from its primitive character were early made, 
we, as Protestants, believe. Why should it be thought, that 
all error was removed, all possible improvement effected, 
by a single blow? On the contrary, it is too evident to be 
questioned, that a mass of superstition, the heritage of former 
days, still weighs upon the public mind, and is a heavy bur- 
den even to many serious and sincere Christians. The pe- 
culiar awe, by which this ordinance is separated from every 
other ordinance of God’s appointment; the habit of singling 
it out, and exalting it aboye every other mode of worship 
and means of grace; the singular dread, in the minds of many, 
of contracting some heinous and mysterious guilt by a wrong 
participation of it; the common idea that it involves some 
new and greater obligation to be a Christian than existed 
before, and that it involves also a pledge of abstinence from 
pleasures otherwise innocent, or, at least, venial; the awe 
which keeps many away from this ordinance, and not less, 
the vague and jealous respect which many express for it, 
who have no intention of ever profiting by it ; the very aspect, 
too, of many communicants, while engaged in this service, the 
aspect of constraint and almost of distress ; the evident feeling 
which many of them have, that the elements are the solemn 
things in this commemoration, and that it becomes them to have 
a very special impression on their minds, at the moment when 
they take into their hands those elements, — all these things, 
are to our apprehension, proofs, that there is still on this sub- 
ject a great deal of superstition among us. 
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We must repeat, for the sake of saying more distinctly and 
emphatically, that attention is fixed upon the mere emblems 
in this service, to a degree that is unwarrantable and supersti- 
tious ; and it would not be strange if the natural revulsion of 
enlightened minds from this wrong habit of thinking, should 
carry some to the extent of rejecting the ordinance altogether. 
This is the danger which we apprehend from what is really a 
progress of thought on the subject. The progress of thought 
consists in a more spiritual view of the service, in a more 
exact scrutiny of its nature and uses. It is seen to be chiefly 
valuable as a season of meditation, as an opportunity for medi- 
tating on Jesus Christ, as an expression of faith in him, and 
allegiance to him, and as the communion and common bond 
of Christian sympathies. ‘l'hese are really the great ends of 
the institution, and they are all spiritual; and the question 
will very naturally arise, How are these spiritual exercises 
assisted by the outward emblems? And, if any one, from his 
peculiar habits of mind, is obliged to answer, Not at all ; —nay, 
more, if any one should be so singular as to feel that the ele- 
ments are hindrances to devotion, he may go, at once, to the 
inference, that they ought to be dismissed from the service. 
He may go from thinking too much of the elements to think- 
ing too little of them. Or, shall we not rather say, that he 
still thinks too much of them, if he suffers them to hinder his 
joining in an otherwise most interesting act of religious medi- 
tation and worship? 

But the inference of him whose difficulties about the ele- 
ments lead him to reject the Communion, — his inference, we 
say, even admitting his premises, we cannot allow to be just. 
Because, even admitting, for argument’s sake, that the elements 
are not impressive emblems, nay, even admitting that they 
hinder impression, yet they still answer a purpose of the 
greatest importance. That is to say, they constitute the 
occasion what it is. ‘Take away the elements, and no service 
of commemoration could be sustained in the church. Any 
such spiritualizing of the Communion would amount to the 
annihilation of it. It would inevitably be merged in the or- 
dinary services of Christian worship. If, then, it be de- 
sirable, by a special action, to perpetuate through all ages the 
remembrance of the greatest Benefactor of our race ; if it be 
desirable from time to time to call distinctly to mind, Jesus in 
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his sufferings ; if the world, in its pride and its pleasures, is 
liable to forget all this, and needs some striking token to keep 
it in mind ; and if it is meet that those, who would never 
forget it, shou!’ have mementos, times, and seasons, for this 
remembrance of Christ, and for the recognition of each other, 
high or low, rich or poor, as his disciples, — then must this 
ritual be admitted to be expedient and necessary. And cer- 
tainly it is the least portion and the simplest character of 
ritual that could be devised. It occupies the direct attention 
of no one communicant but a moment, while, we repeat, it 
constitutes an occasion, which may obviously be of great ser- 
vice to him. Even, then, if there were that imperfection in 
this institution, which attaches to every thing that passes 
through human hands, would that be a good reason for re- 
jecting it? There are some things in all social worship that 
hinder fixed and absorbing devotion. Shall social worship 
therefore be laid aside? We cannot enter a temple but by 
passing through the door. The door, one may say, is an 
obstacle ; but still it is the way of entrance. And if, when 
we would “ enter into the holiest” place of meditation con- 
cerning Jesus, we enter ‘“ through the veil, that is to say, his 
flesh,” who would not think it more wise to enter in, than 
to stop at that veil, and curiously to question and dispute 
about it. 

‘We say all this, on the supposition that any one objects 
to the material elements in the eucharist. But is it not being 
over-much spiritual, so to object? Is it not because there is 
something in the mind of the objector, which need not and 
which ought not to be there? Every one should consider, 
that there are very different general states of mind, which 
are the results, not of reasoning, but of education or tem- 
perament, or of morbid imagination, and which will cause 
the same thing to appear in very different lights. There 
is an anti-ordinance state of mind, so to call it, and there 
is the opposite feeling of the devotee to forms; and it may 
not be too much to suspect that both are equally wrong. 
Every one who has observed the workings, and especially 
the passive states of his own mind, must be aware, that it is 
liable to take very strong impressions, impressions very bright 
and convincing, which, nevertheless, it is totally unsafe to 
follow. Most of the deviations from the path of sober and 
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rational piety, whether into the excess of formality or of 
spiritualizing, have arisen, we suspect, and very honestly 
arisen, from-such impressions, from strong associations of 
ideas, or from the influence of imagination, and not from rea- 
soning. George Fox was full of such impressions. And the 
difficulty which his followers have felt about certain ordi- 
nances, has always seemed to us to arise, not so much from 
any scruple about the Scriptural authority for them, as from 
a peculiar and invincible repugnance to them. So, on the 
other hand, we never conversed with a man, whose heart was 
bound up exclusively in the usages of his church, without 
finding this same difficulty, —a general state of mind, which 
moulded, modified, colored all reasoning, and which almost 
rendered the use of reason nugatory in our discussion. 

Now we would ask those who hesitate to join in our com- 
munion service, from the difficulty they feel about the use of 
material elements, whether the objection does not arise from 
a state of mind which altogether exaggerates the difficulty in 
question? Is it not, in another form, the very superstition 
which it professes to discard? We suspect that this feeling 
keeps more persons away from the ordinance than is com- 
monly supposed. It is a certain strange, exaggerated, (shall 
we not say?) superstitious, feeling about the elements, which 
causes many to shrink from the communion service, as they 
do from no other service of religion. And a similar feeling 
exists among communicants, when the breaking of bread or 
the pouring of wine has to them an aspect or sound, that 
seems to them to offend against the sanctity or spirituality of 
the service. It is all an exaggeratioa, we say, of the import 
and of the importance of the elements. What are these ele- 
ments? They are simple bread and wine; things with which 
we are familiar. ‘They are but symbols and emblems, and 
have no importance but what they have as signs and expres- 
sions. They represent a subject; they constitute an occa- 
sion; they are the veil of entrance into holy meditations. In 
short, they are an emblematic representation of the death of 
Jesus Christ, and are no more solemn, than the words which 
express that event. He who says, seriously and deliberately, 
“| believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; I am 
grateful for his teachings and his sufferings, and I would be 
his disciple,” has done that which is as significant, has spoken 
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that which is as solemn, as it is to partake of the com- 
munion. 

Now let us suppose any reader, deeply and, if possible, 
fully impressed with the unspeakable value of this religion, re- 
garding it as that which is dearer than life, as that which 
exalts the enjoyment of life into the great hope of immortality, 
and penetrated with the most fervent admiration and love for 
the suffering and glorious Author and Finisher of his faith ; 
suppose such an one to be in an assembly where many, cher- 
ishing the same feeling with himself, were about to unite in a 
simple and significant act and expression of the common love 
and gratitude which they all felt towards Jesus and his re- 
ligion. Would he not feel impelled to join with them? Would 
it not be a pleasure to him, would it not be a gratification to 
all the feelings of his heart, to join his humble and grateful 
testimony with theirs? And if, with these feelings, he were 
hindered by a circumstance so simple as the use of external 
emblems, so confessedly significant too, not arbitrary, but con- 
fessedly significant, introduced indeed by our Saviour himself, 
by a circumstance too, that occupied so small space, — if, 
we say, he were hindered by that, would he not exaggerate 
that circumstance into an undue importance? Would not his 
scruple be carried beyond all reasonable bounds ? 

Nay, we are not sure but there is a wisdom quite beyond 
our first and hasty thoughts, in the ordination of a ritual which 
does not fall in with the ordinary course of our daily usages 
or actions, which is therefore not familiar, which presents it- 
self to our minds with a certain aspect of singularity and 
strangeness, which creates in us, at first, something like a 
feeling of awkwardness and difficulty. All this might seem, 
at first view, to be an objection ; but we are not certain that 
there is not wisdom in the very difficulty. A ritual of this 
kind serves to arrest the mind, to fix attention. It is impos- 


sible to pass over it, as we are too apt to pass over other ser-— 


vices. It is impossible to pass over it as an ordinary thing. 
There would be danger too, without some such memorial of 
Jesus, that he would cease, in process of time, to hold that 
place in the minds of Christians, which he ought to hold. 
There would be danger, if he were only mentioned, and 
sometimes discoursed about, as he is in their ordinary religious 
services, that the idea of him would gradually fade away from 
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" their apprehensions; and the memory of the greatest Bene- 
factor, the Redeemer of the soul, might become indistinct, 
vague, and powerless. 

At the same time we would take occasion here to say, that, 
while the symbolical part of this service is adapted, and wisely 
adapted, to mark and signalize the occasion, that part of the 
service should not occupy the chief attention of the commu- 
nicant. Probably, —certainly, if he has difficulties such as 
have been referred to,—the less he thinks about the ele- 
ments, the better it will be for him. He is not to stop at the 
sign, but to go to the thing signified. It would be as great a 
mistake to have his mind chiefly occupied with the emblems, 
as it would be to have his mind chiefly occupied with the tem- 
ple in which he was worshipping, or with his attitude in his 
prayers, or with the words of revelation instead of going to 
the meaning. ‘The emblems simply present the subject, for 
meditation ; and, this done, the mind cannot be too much ab- 
sorbed in the subject; this done, the emblems may well be 
dismissed from any further attention. They are indeed but 
feeble representations of the fact. Bread broken, and wine 
poured out, are but weak images of a body crucified, broken, 
torn with the crown of thorns and with the piercing nails, or 
of the life-blood poured out upon the soldier’s spear. It is 
upon these that attention is to be fixed. It is upon the won- 
derful Sufferer ; it is upon the pains he endured to redeem 
the world from sin and misery; it is upon that sublime ex-* 
ample of patience, and meekness, and self-sacrifice ; it is up- 
on that embodied illustration of the whole spirit of Christiani- 
ty ; it is upon that all-embracing, all-forgiving compassion of 
him who loved us and died for us. And well may this great 
peculiarity of our religion be always kept before us in a visible 
image. Well may the world, so proud and so selfish, and so 
miserable in its pride and selfishness, pause and turn aside to 
gaze upon this spectacle of suffering meekness and love. 
Well may the world, so full of conflicts and resentments, so 
full too of self-inflicted sufferings and sorrows, well may it be- 
hold how undeserved suffering was once endured. Well may 
the world, morally diseased as it is, sick unto death in its 
sins, look for healing and life to him who was lifted up, even 
as Moses, for healing, lifted up the serpent in the wilderness. 
We use no mystical language here. It is no mystical healing 
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which the cross of Christ will impart to the soul. Let one 
explanation or another of this great sacrifice be true, this we 
say, that he who will look upon that cross and upon that glori- 
ous Sufferer, though no earthly creed teach him; he who will 
sympathize, not with the suffering only, but with the great 
and precious end of that suffering, even to save him from 
guilt and destruction, and, so sympathizing, will sorrow, be- 
neath the cross, for his offences ; he who will feel the power 
of all that love and meekness which there poured out their 
life, and will make them his soul’s life, and breath, and sup- 
port ; he, we say, will find that he is healed indeed from his 
spiritual maladies, from his pains and his fears, will find that 
his soul is full of quietness and enjoyment, will find a life, 
and a health, and a happiness, which are beyond the reach of 
this world’s power, and of this world’s imagination! Let us, 
then, often gather around the cross of Jesus ; for there is no 
such teaching, and there is no such power in the world as in 
this, and there is salvation for us in none other. ‘That cross, 
once the symbol of ignominy, has become the emblem of glo- 
ry. Suffering for others, living for others, dying for others, 
instead of trampling them under foot and crushing them to the 
dust, — this it is that the cross holds forth, and this has be- 
come the true grandeur, the only loveliness, the consumma- 
tion of virtue and goodness. Let the world learn it. Let 
the world gaze upon it, and grow into its likeness for ever ! 
We have thus spoken of the superstition in which the pre- 
vailing views of the communion service have been involved, 
and more fully of that difficulty about the emblematic repre- 
sentations in this service, which has arisen in part certainly 
from the superstitious regard formerly paid to those repre- 
sentations. For it is evident, that if there had been a com- 
memoration service without the elements ; if, for instance, the 
first Sabbath of every month or of every quarter of the year 
had been dedicated, in discourses, and anthems, and thanksgiv- 
ings, to the remembrance of Christ, all the people would 
have readily assembled and joined in such a service. It can- 
not be, either, that any unconquerable obstacle lies in the fact 
that our communion service implies a distinct profession of 
religion, as it.is called ; for whole communities, as the Friends 
for instance, are found growing up to such profession, and 
taking on them far more distinctive badges of it. And there 
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are many around us who are willing to say, “ We believe in 
Jesus Christ, and purpose to walk by his precepts, to be his 
disciples and followers,” who cannot bring themselves to be 
communicants. ‘The peculiarity, then, in this service, the use 
of elements, of emblems, is the obstacle. They are not re- 
garded in the simple light in which they should be, as memo- 
rials of a friend, of one who died for us; but they bear an 
aspect of strangeness and mystery. Many minds cannot sur- 
mount these dreadful and discouraging impressions, cannot 
participate in this service, simply, and calmly, and joyfully ; 
but there comes over them, whenever they think of approach- 
ing it, that shadow from the ages past, — fear, constraint, and 
superstition. Yet the difficulty, surely, is not in the simple 
ordinance, but in the minds of those who thus wrongly con- 
template it. 

We have applied ourselves chiefly, in these brief remarks, 
to the consideration of this difficulty. Let us now say some- 
thing, in close, of the direct claims of this institution, though 
we must say it still more briefly. 

In the first place, the Scriptural warrant for it appears to 
us very strong and satisfactory. Jesus instituted it. The in- 
stitution of it was the last act before his crucifixion. It was 
at a very solemn moment, — “the same night in which he 
was betrayed.” His last request to his disciples was, ‘* Do 
this in remembrance of me.” ‘The ordinance they were cele- 
brating was, indeed, the Passover ; but his language invests ° 
it with a new character, and with a distinct reference to him- 
self: ‘This is my body broken;—this is my blood shed 
for you.” He was indeed about to assume openly that re- 
lation to the human race, to be the token and pledge, to all 
people, of God’s spiritual mercies, the procurer of the soul’s 
deliverance ; even as the paschal lamb had been the sign of 
temporal deliverance and salvation to the Jews in Egypt. 
The great spiritual age was about to be introduced, and the 
holy rite takes a step in accordance, — from the celebration 
of earthly, to the celebration of divine mercies. And if it be 
said that the form of the original communication, as presented by 
the Evangelists, does not wear all the manner of a new, bind- 
ing, and perpetual institution that might be expected, let it 
be considered, whether the admitted fact, that the observance 
already existed among their converts, does not account for the 
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alleged deficiency. The ordinance, by the supposition, was 
established, the sanction was already given by the Apostles in 
person ; and therefore, when they afterwards give an account 
of its first observance, they very naturally give it in the form 
of a simple narrative. They had already instituted it; they 
simply tell now how it originated. ‘That it was a matter of 
Apostolic usage there can be no doubt, from what Paul says 
in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, in the eleventh chap- 
ter ; and the language of that passage seems very clearly to 
show, that it was a usage not permitted merely, but enjoined. 
Paul, let it be remembered, received his commission to preach 
the gospel after our Lord’s ascension. He says that he re- 
ceived his gospel by the special “ revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
(Gal. i. 12.) Now, if it should be supposed that the affec- 
tions of the early Christians had led them, contrary to the 
original design, to keep up this rite, it might have been ex- 
pected that this later communication would have corrected 
the mistake. But what do we read? Paul says, “I have 
received of the Lord that which I delivered to you ; ” (enjoined, 
nagédmxa*) and then he proceeds to give them a formal ac- 
count of the institution. ‘The closing words of this account 
seem to have created the only difficulty about the prospective 
meaning of this passage. ‘‘ As often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till he 
come.” Now it has been said, that this is singular language 
in which to enjoin a perpetual observance, — “ till he come.” 
But observe, he does not say, ‘* Show forth ” ; it is not a part 
of the injunction; but, “ ye do show forth the Lord’s death 
till he come.” The phrase, “till he come,” has various 
meanings. It is used in reference to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, to the end of the world, and to the death of individual 
believers. It is obvious that the latter meanings best agree 
with the context, and therefore deserve preference. ‘ Ye do 
show forth the Lord’s death till” the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, is language which seems to have very little coherence. 
Or if it has coherence; if the meaning be, that the Lord’s 
supper was to be kept up, in accommodation to Jewish preju- 
dices, till Jerusalem was destroyed, though it is difficult to 
see any good reason for a limitation of the indulgence to that 
event ; still, we say, if this were the meaning, though the Apos- 
tle’s teaching would be coherent, it would be very unnatural. 
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It would be most unlikely that he should publish to the world 
and to the Jews themselves, that this observance was a mere 
temporary accommodation to Jewish prejudices. It would 
defeat the very purpose of conciliating them. The clear, 
natural, and coherent import of Paul’s declaration, then, 
seems to be this: Ye ‘ show forth the Lord’s death” so 
long as you live, or, speaking to the whole church as a per- 
manent body, “till the end of the world.” It has been said, 
indeed, that Paul supposed the end of the world to be very 
near, and the inference would seem to be implied, that, as he 
was mistaken on that point, he could not be trusted on any. 
But if the Apostle’s injunction, as from the Lord, is not to be 
taken, because his reasoning or his private opinion is alleged 
to be wrong, then Christianity cannot be retained, in any 
sense, as a special communication from heaven; and it is 
quite unnecessary to agitate the question, whether any Apos- 
tolic institution or instruction is binding or not. If Paul says, 
Ye show forth in this rite the Lord’s death till the end of 
time, it can be of very little importance to the question of 
its perpetuity, whether, in his private opinion, he had a cor- 
rect idea of the ending of time or not. 

Neither, as a further direct argument for the institution, 
is the utility of impressive scenes and occasions to be for- 
gotten. “That man,” it has been well said, “ is little to be 
envied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain 
of Marathon?” Whose love of the sublime and beautiful 
would not be quickened amidst the ruins of Athens or of 
Rome? ‘To whom would not the Holy Bible be made 
more interesting and dear, as the bequest of a dying parent? 
Who could visit, or ever will, in the flight of future ages, visit 
the tomb of Washington, without being touched with a deeper 
reverence for the great and godlike man? And if,—to 
compare great things with small, and without irreverence to 
compare them,— if the tomb of the world’s Redeemer and 
Saviour were among us and near us, who would not resort 
there in many a solemn hour, to meditate and pray, to bear 
up his soul amidst the trials and sorrows of life, to fix it 
upon that heaven whither Jesus has gone? Behold, then, 
the only substitute which the world, in all its regions, can 
have, for the associations of such an affecting and impressive 
spot! Behold the affecting rite, in which Jesus for ever 
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says, “This is my body broken for you; this is. my blood 
shed for you; this do in remembrance of me,” — the rite, 
in which all who observe it, ‘‘ do show forth the Lord’s death 
till he come ”! 

The views which we have endeavoured to present of this 
ordinance, let us farther say, are of a simple character and of 
a purely moral bearing, and they therefore urge its claim by 
making it intelligible and spiritual. There are feelings of the 
human mind, it is trae, to which mystery appeals, but this is 
a claim which we do not choose to urge. The idea of an 
atonement, not in the scriptural sense which we profess to 
hold, but in the sense which many theologians have affixed to 
the term; the idea of an atonement, effected by the instru- 
mentality of mere pain physical or mental, — effected by some 
inysterious influence of Christ’s suffering on God’s government, 
of which it is presuming much to say that we know any thing ; 
the belief that the destinies of unnumbered millions were sus- 
pended on that hour and that agony, rather than upon the 
whole work of Christ of which that was the consummation ; 
the conception of an incarnate Deity as imparting to the 
sufferings of Jesus a stupendous mystery and dignity ; these 
are views which, be it our happiness or our misfortune, we 
cannot present as urging the eucharistic commemoration of 
our Saviour. We are anxious to speak with no vaunting con- 
fidence of the superior rectitude or power of the views which 
we do adopt. God only knows who among us is right, or who 
is wrong, in his creed. But this we trust we may say in all 
humility, — we have felt something of the power with which 
Jesus has spoken to the world; we have felt that he spake as 
never man spake; above all, we have felt that he died as 
never man died, — died to save us from worse death, — died 
to set forth a pledge of God’s everlasting love, and an exam- 
ple of undying, immortal, all-conquering virtue ; that he died, 
in one word, to procure for us, the dearest, the most precious, 
the most exalted good that can ever bless any creature. This 
great and wonderful Being, —however much more others 
may esteem and love him; we cannot say how much or 
whether any more; we cannot contend with them in that 
unseemly strife, — but this great and wonderful Being, in our 
humble measure, we venerate, we love. We may not ascribe 
to him precisely what some of our brethren do, but we feel 
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that if our hearts were to break with gratitude, they could not 
express all that we owe to him. For it is to him preémi- 
nently, under God, that we refer every thing most dear in 
existence, and most glorious in the hope of heaven, — pardon 
and purification, progress in virtue and communion with God, 
and the consciousness of a commencing immortality. There- 
fore would we ever, so long as our lives last, celebrate, with 
prec ous and joyful memorials, this chief Friend of our lives, 
this unerring Guide to heaven, the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world ; and surely we cannot fear that we shall offend 
God in so doing. Whatever any one may feel, with regard 
to the Scriptural obligation to this observance, he cannot sup- 
pose that God will be dipleased with the sincere and humble 
offering of his gratitude for redeeming mercy. And who can 
doubt, —if a whole congregation felt these sentiments which 
we have expressed, if all hearts had been engaged in deep 
meditation, and had been moved and melted with the holy 
themes of religion, and had felt the strong desire awakened 
within them, to lead holy lives, — who can doubt that a solemn 
acknowledgment of Jesus as their Guide and Saviour, on the 
part of the whole people, that a solemn avowal of their sense 
of the importance of religion, and of a purpose and pledge © 
to be faithful and devoted Christians, would strengthen their 
common purposes, confirm their joint resolutions, give them all 
firmness, consistency, and peace of mind, and be more likel 
to send them forth from the house of prayer clothed with the 
whole armour of God, “ to fight the good fight ” with evil pas- 
sions and temptations, and to overcome the hostile powers of an 
ensnaring and corrupting world? When the fathers of our 
country, in its great and perilous hour, pledged their lives to 
its service, was not that a suitable and useful action? Did it 
not tend to produce mutual confidence, to strengthen each one 
and all of them, to bind together that patriotic band in a more 
absolute devotion to the great cause they had undertaken to 
sustain? And is not the whole life of every people a great 
and perilous conflict with sin? And if the world is full of 
pledges to fidelity in every other cause, political, commercial, 
or social ; shall not the great cause of religion, of all individual, 
and social, and eternal well-being have any pledge of fidelity 
to it? 








